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This One Day~ 


ee day is the one national festival 


which turns on home life. 
It is not a national anniversary. It 


siastical saints. 


is not a day celebrating a religious event. 
It is a day of thanksgiving for the year’s history. 


nature. 


It is not a day of eccle- 


It is a day of 


And it must pivot on the household. A typical Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner represents everything that has grown all the 


summer fit to make glad the heart of man. It 
It is a table piled high among the group of 


riotous feast. 


is not a 


rollicking young and the sober joy of the old, with the 
treasures of the year, accepted with rejoicings and inter- 
change of many festivities as a token of gratitude to 


Almighty God. 


Remember God’s bounty in the year. 
Hide the dark spots except so far as they 
Give this one day to thanks, to 


of His favor. 
are breaking out in light. 
joy, to gratitude. 


String the pearls 


—Henry Ward Beecher 
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Modern Methods In Teaching Arithmetic 


By Davip EUGENE SMITH 
Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, Columbia University 


teachers of arithmetic are (1) the study 

of children’s powers and interests and 
(2) a knowledge of social needs. Stated less 
pedantically, what do children like, what can 
they usually do at a given age, and what are 
their present or future needs with respect to 
arithmetic in daily life? 

Of course the first of these objectives means 
child psychology, the child’s interests being 
tied up with his ability to understand. This 
determines whether fractions, for example, are 
to be taught all in one grade, or are to be dis- 
tributed in accordance with children’s growing 
needs and interests. 

The second, the social needs, means that we 
must know what it is in arithmetic that ordi- 
nary business requires. If it is going to re- 
a that people generally should be able to 

ivide 1 mi. 728 ft. by 3 yd. 6 in. (which is 
not, and never has been the case), then the 
topic should be made as interesting as possible 
and should be taught. If not, it should be dis- 
carded, as has happily been the case, in connec- 
tion with examples like the one just cited. 

The following suggestions follow as corol- 
laries from these two statements, and character- 
ize an important part of the modern work in 
“methods.” 


ie two great objectives in preparing 


1. Cultivate simplicity of language. The 
real leaders in education do this. It is the one 
who has to conceal his ignorance who makes 
the strained effort to appear learned by using 
pedantic language. Use the vocabulary of the 
child so far as this leads to good English. It 
is only by simple words that a new topic can 
be successfully presented. To speak of the 
least common multiple in the early treatment of 
fractions is a barbarism, and to speak of it at 
all is rather useless. 


2. Cultivate simplicity of treatment. The 
addition of the fractions that people really need 
to add is a very simple matter, but certain teach- 
ers and textbooks give such complex displays 
of the process as to trouble even an adult. 


3. Analyze the difficulties of the child, as 
the schools of education would state it. In 
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simpler language, find and remedy any diffi- 
culty that he has in his work. This may well 
be illustrated by long division. The operation 
gives no trouble if it is presented in such a 
way as to offer only one difficulty at a time, 
and if so presented it is properly assigned to 
Grade 4. It is because it is generally not so 
presented that a few writers have recommended 
postponing it to Grade 5. What the proper 
steps are cannot, of course, be set forth in a 
brief article like this, but they relate to such 
features as obvious quotient figures, non- 
obvious ones; zeros in the divisor, dividend, 
and quotient; quotient figures too large. Take 
these steps one at a time and in their natural 
order, and the process loses most of its 
difficulties. 


4. Make the work seem useful. When this 
is done, the pupil has found one of the chief 
foundations of interest. The problems may 
not be any more important and interesting to 
Henry Ford in his business than his would be 
to the child, but to the latter they mean a 
great deal. Cultivate the uses of arithmetic in 
the games of childhood, in the play adapted 
to the grade that is being taught, and in the 
simple purchases in which children’s imagina- 
tion leads them to take delight. To a child in 
the early grades, or indeed before the high 
schools, a game is far more useful than the 
mining of zinc or the growing of alfalfa. See 
to it, however, that the game violates no im- 
portant educational principle, as in speed work 
with unusable fractions. Number tricks, used 
to a reasonable extent, are also of appreciable 
value. 


5. Encourage the pupil occasionally to meas- 
ure his own advancement. Do not make the 
process of measuring so complex as to take 
away all his interest; on the contrary, tell him 
some simple way of keeping a record of his 
success on any given page of exercises. Let 
him then review the same page occasionally, 
recording his score each time. In this way he 
plays a game against himself and sees from his 
score (perhaps recorded by a graph) his own 
growth. 
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6. In the measuring of progress, encourage 
accuracy in every way. ‘Teach and use simple 
checks even in the early grades. The time ele- 
ment is far less important than accuracy. Many 
excellent mathematicians are rather slow in 
their work, but they pay great attention to 
checking every operation. The safest way of 
setting a time limit is to encourage speed and 
to call ““Time’”’ when three or four pupils have 
raised their hands. Even then, it shows very 
bad judgment to penalize children who are 
somewhat slow, provided their work is accu- 


school attempts to rearrange the work as laid 
down in the book that has been adopted. The 
cases in which a departure is most commonly 
justified are those in which useless work ap- 
pears in fractions, denominate numbers, “‘rag- 
ged columns” of decimals, and in problems 
that are hopelessly beyond the comprehension 
or interest of the pupils. Even if a book 
teaches the placing of the quotient above the 
dividend in short division (which is never 
done and cannot advantageously be done in 
most cases in practical computation), it is bet- 


rate. Encourage them to 
exercise often enough to 
allow them to attain 
their own normal speed, 
and praise them for ac- 
curacy when this charac- 
terizes their work. 


7. Teach the pupils to 
use the textbook to the 
best advantage. Encour- 
age them to ask you ques- 
tions about how to do the 
work,—as in each step of 
the multiplying process. 
If the teacher puts the 
question in another and 
clearer way, the pupil can 
usually answer it himself. 
One of the most hopeful 
features in modern teach- 
ing is the freedom of 
conversation between the 
teacher and the lass. 
Skillfully handled, there 
is little danger of useless 
questions. While a good 





The Public School 


66 AM the Public School. 

am of many-storied stone, 

soaring above busy city 
thoroughfares, or I am a mere 
cluster of weather-beaten boards 
in a wilderness that is trackless 
save for the path leading to my 
door. 


“I am the guardian of the hopes 
of every generation, and I am 
true to my trust. 


“In me all things are equal; in 
me are no distinctions among 
those who come to me except the 
paramount distinction between 
those who are proud to serve and 
those who seek only to be served. 


“It is my duty not alone to 


‘teach but equally to learn; to keep 


perpetually a light upon my altars, 
kindling them forever afresh from 
the inextinguishable flame that 
burns in every young heart, the 
sacred fires of love of knowledge 
and love of freedom and love of 
country; for as I succeed, Amer- 


ter to follow it. The 
textbooks often have to 
adapt themselves to some 
particular course of study 
in use in a City or state, 
and thus accept small de- 
tails like this that have 
no justification in busi- 
ness. The trouble comes 
from the fact that some 
psychologist looks solely 
at a small | ysonage go 
problem and not at the 
needs of business men. 


8. Lay out definite ob- 
jectives for the term and 
the year. A good text- 
book will do this for 
you; but local conditions 
in certain cases will re- 
quire you to depart from 
it. In any case do not 
feel obliged to teach ev- 
erything in the book. 
Some books have al- 
together too much mate- 








textbook is largely self 
teaching, it is greatly 
helped by the enthusiasm 
and sympathetic care of a 
good teacher; and while 


ica succeeds. 





“T am the Public School.” 
—National Republic 


rial for any school; just 
as some have too little. 
A certain textbook has, 
for example, some 360 
computations condensed 








a good teacher may be 
able to dispense with a textbook, she is greatly 
helped by a clear presentation of the sub- 
ject and by the problem and practice mate- 
rial of such an aid. In general it should be 
remembered that the latter, prepared as it 
should be by scholarly experts, and following 
as it should the best designed courses of study, 
it is a safer judge of what should be taught 
than is the teacher herself. If the book con- 
tains false or worthless material, the teacher is 
justified in departing from it, but there is 
usually a distinct loss when a teacher or a 


into about a half page. 
A study of the subject has shown that it would 
be a very easy thing to put 1600 of this kind 
of exercise on a single full page, but the only 
possible gain would be the ability to say that 
there are 1600 computations,—most of them 
absolutely useless—in less than thirty lines. In 
any such case the teacher will, of course, ig- 
nore all but a small number, 


9. Remember that the greatest objective in 
“method” is to establish arithmetic “skills” ; 
in simpler language, to cover all the essential 
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points in ordinary computation. It is not nec- 
essary to cover all possible combinations in the 
division of fractions (say such useless ones as 
3/11 + 17/22,—inserted only because it illus- 
trates cancellation), but it is necessary to know 
perfectly all such combinations as 7 X 8, 
8X 7, 56 + 8, and 567. Our best text- 
books now present this work quite satisfac- 
torily, and the acquisition of these “skills,” 
together with their application to computation, 
is the principal feature of the work in the pri- 
mary grades. To accomplish this purpose the 
work should, of course, be presented in order 
of difficulty. Each detail of each process 
should be mastered as it is presented, one at 
a time, thus avoiding later confusion due to 
piling up a lot of weaknesses. A ‘‘skill’’ once 
acquired should be continually reviewed so as 
not to be lost. The motto should be, “keep 
up the old skill while gaining the new.” 
There should be frequent reviews, but at 
lengthening intervals, and these should afford 
practice in small amounts but sufficient to cover 
the essentials. 


10. Be sympathetic with any good system of 
tests, but be absolutely opposed to any that 
tend to perpetuate the obsolete. In general, 
modern tests serve two or three very important 
purposes. First, they are, as the schools of 
education put it, “diagnostic.” Stated more 
simply, they allow you to find where the pupil's 
difficulties lie, so that you can drill upon the 
particular combination until it is thoroughly 
fixed in the mind. It is not necessary to buy 
sets of tests for this purpose if you have a 
book with plenty of practice material, but the 
separate tests can be made of great assistance 
and they add to the pupil’s interest in the work. 

The discovery of weak points is necessary 
not merely in abstract computations but also 
in applied problems, and it is a good plan 
frequently to go over a page before computing, 
asking what operations are required in the so- 
lutions. Tests in general, and this type of 
testing in particular, reveal the ‘individual dif- 
ferences” of a class. A piece of work that is 
very easy for some children may be very diffi- 
cult for others and therefore require practice 
in order to establish the special skill involved. 


11. Problem solving is the chief objective of 
arithmetic. In order to solve arithmetic prob- 
lems, it is essential to be able to compute, and 
the purpose of computation is the solving of 


problems, chiefly those of daily life. On ac- 


count of the importance of problem solving 
modern teaching places great emphasis upon 
this style of exercise. The teacher will do 
well, therefore, to cultivate carefully the fol- 
lowing special abilities: (1) The ability to 
read a problem intelligently. This requires 
that the statement should be clear and simple. 
It is not unusual to find, even in recent books, 
problems so stated that the meaning is not 
evident, even to an adult. Moreover, pupils 
are often confronted by some work or phrase 
which may be clear to the teacher but quite 
unintelligible to the class. (2) The ability to 
form a kind of mental picture of the prob- 
lem,—to visualize the situation. This is es- 
pecially the case with the business problems 
in the upper grades. (3) The ability to state, 
after reading the problem, the operations to 
be used in solving, giving these in their proper 
order. (4) The ability to estimate an answer 
in advance, writing the estimate on a paper 
and using it as a check upon his solution. 
(5) The ability to apply to every operation 
some sort of check, besides the one just men- 
tioned. 


12. Be not greatly concerned with the trivial. 
Teachers occasionally are much disturbed over 
whether a child should add a column upward 
or should add it downward. After having 
come to a conclusion (usually based upon the 
dictum of some professor of education), she 
then tells the class to check the work by add- 
ing in the opposite direction, so that, after 
all, the child has to learn to add both ways. 
Again, for several centuries the schools have 
argued fruitlessly as to which of several meth- 
ods a child should use in subtracting, and a 
great deal of statistical material has been 
brought together to prove that one or another 
is the best. There is no opportunity at this 
time to discuss the problem, but it must be 
patent to everyone that if after all these cen- 
turies of experience the world has not settled 
it, the question is not one of real importance. 
Indeed it must be recognized that the four 
operations are not now so much concerned 
with rapidity or slight and unimportant dif- 
ferences in difficulty as was formerly the case, 
for all extensive computations can now be per- 
formed on calculating machines, and in general 
they are so performed. The day of the “‘light- 
ning calculation” has passed, but the day of 
the accurate calculator in the ordinary prob- 
lems of life is likely always to remain. 

Neither be greatly concerned with drilling 
pupils to the point of perfection upon all com- 
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binations that may possibly arise in any opera- 
tion. In the important ‘‘carrying drill,” for 
example, illustrated by the case of 8 & 7 + 5, 
no adult finds the need for stating the result 
at sight, without a conscious uniting of two 
operations. It suffices to carry the work far 
enough to acquire the habit of uniting these 
two with reasonable speed. To try to mem- 
orize every possible combination would be open 
to objections that are evident to everyone. It 
is much like the requirement sometimes made 
of memorizing the squares and cubes of all 


numbers to 25, or that of acquiring unneces- 
sary skill in all the subtraction combinations 
used in division. It is quite sufficient to see 
to it that the practice in all the operations is 
so distributed as to cover the cases with rea- 
sonable frequency, the most important ones 
being the combinations in addition and multi- 
plication, these carrying with them the reverse 
cases of subtraction and division. In any case, 
the best of our modern arithmetics cover the 
subject sufficiently for all practical purposes, 
and often for impractical ones as well. 





Freshman Week at the University 


By CurTIS MERRIMAN 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 


usual thing in university and college life. 

Wisconsin made its first venture into 
this field in the fall of 1928. It thus had the 
benefit of the experience of many other insti- 
tutions. It could profit by the successes of 
many and the failures of the few. In setting 
up the plans for the work, the necessity arose 
to base procedures upon facts. This explains 
why nearly two thousand freshmen of the class 
of 1931 were asked last spring to give a full 
and frank account of the difficulties they had 
met during the year. It also explains why a 
group of juniors and seniors were asked to in- 
dicate what difficulties they had as freshmen. 
When the returns were assembled there was a 
surprising agreement between the results of 
the freshman and the upper class survey. It 
will serve our purpose, therefore, to report only 
the Junior results. 

The following tabulation shows the general 
result of the survey. About 150 juniors and 
seniors were asked to discuss quite frankly the 
difficulties they personally encountered when 
they were freshmen and also to say a word 
about how they overcame these difficulties. 
The request was made in general terms in or- 
der to avoid suggesting answers to the stu- 
dents. The result, therefore, represents the 
spontaneous offerings of these students. The 
answers have been classified under broad cate- 
gories, and are to be interpreted in the light 
of the general problem suggested rather than 
in the sense of some narrow technical meaning. 


[Sar pe week has become quite the 


I. Pre-University Difficulties. 
1. From small high school. 
2. High school too easy. 
3. Exemption grades in high school. 
4, Too closely supervised in high school. 
II. Registration and Administrative Difh- 
culties. 
1. Campus “geography.” 
2. Securing suitable room and roommate. 
3. Red tape of registration. 
4. Need for pre-test and placement-examina- 
tions. 
5. Permitting student to take his choice of 
subject. 
6. Advisers—not informed and disinterested. 
7. Statement of prerequisites and sequences of 
courses. 
8. Too much shifting of student from sec- 
tion to section. 
9. Advisers ‘boost’ own department too 
much. 


IHI. Personal and General Study Conditions. 


1. Lack of ability or desire to budget time. 
2. Poor living and rooming conditions. 
3. Study away from home. 
4. Interruptions by friends. 
5. Too much freedom. 
IV. Instructional Difficulties. 
Use of library. 
Taking notes on lectures and readings. 
. How to study. 
Organization of material. 
. Assignments, vagué, too long, etc. 
6. Lecture method is new method of instruc- 
tion. 
. Use of graduate students as teachers. 
8. Foreign speaking teachers. 
9. Motivation of work. 


A Db wb 
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Correlation of lecture, quiz, and laboratory 

work. 

11. English One. 

12. Chemistry One. 

13. Upper classmen in freshmen classes. 

14. Use of sarcasm. 

15. Rate and comprehension of reading. 

16. Not enough helpful, sympathetic confer- 
ences. 

17. Too much memory work. 

18. Too many young teachers. 

19. A few instructors repulsive because of 
questionable jokes and remarks. 

20. Need for mastery and details in early part 

of course. 


10. 


=) 


V. Extra-curricular Difficulties. 


1. Need deferred rushing. 
2. Some students too many outside activities. 


VI. Miscellaneous. 


1. Inequality of “‘oad.’’ Some courses re- 
quire too much time; others too little. 
2. Advantage and disadvantages of living in 

halls. 
3. Hero of small school is lost in big school. 
4, Disillusionment of college life. 


It is not the purpose of this report to indi- 
cate the details of the administrative plan by 
which Mr. Holt and his staff carried out the 
work of freshman week. It must suffice to say 
that the plan went forward with hardly a no- 
ticeable “hitch” and that both faculty and stu- 
dents were pleased with this part of the work. 
The plan was different from that used in most 
colleges in at least two respects. First, provi- 
sion was made for each freshman to have a 
individual conference with a faculty member. 
This conference lasted, on the average, about 
twenty minutes. The conversation ran along 
the lines of vocational choices, subjects to be 
taken, best ways of getting started in college 
work and the like. About one hundred fifty 
faculty members participated in these confer- 
ences. The second unique feature was the use 
of upper-class students to assist in these con- 
ferences. Each faculty representative had one 
or two students to sit with him and the fresh- 
man. Frequently the student could give a bet- 
ter solution to the freshman difficulty than 
could the faculty member. One of the best 
results of this student participation lies in the 
fact that it gave the freshman a campus pic- 
ture in terms of strictly scholastic aspects, 
rather than in terms of extra-curricular, social, 
athletic, and recreational features. 

On Monday and Tuesday the freshman took 
part in two hours of discussion concerning the 
specialized problems involved in learning how 
to study. It is not possible to suggest in this 
report what constituted the complete outline 


of points presented. The following outline 
will present in some detail how just one point 
—the taking of notes—was handled. 


Note Making 


1. Important in all systematic study. This 

value consists in two things: 

a. In having a permanent record. 

b. In the active mental attitude of making 
the notes. 
(1) Cast in clear and complete statements. 
(2) Concisely, but accurately, formulated. 
(3) Easily accessible in every detail. 

Note taking has three main aspects. 

a. Getting the substance. This may come 
from: 
(1) What we read 
(2) What we hear 

(a) Get the plan of the discourse from 
the subject, the introductory words, 
the arrangement into sections. 

(b) Get the separate points from the 
speaker's voice and gestures. 

b. Making the record. This demands: 
(1) Putting each important item into accu- 
rate and concise statement. Suggestions 
for this are: 

(a) Do not attempt a verbatim report. 

(b) In making notes from readings, fol- 
low the thought units there sug- 
gested; e. g., chapters and para- 
graphs. 

(c) In making notes from lectures do 
not feel hurried. Often start to 
write before the presentation is com- 
plete. 

(2) Arranging these statements so as to show 
their relations to one another. 

(a) Write statements of the main points 
from the line of the margin. 

(b) Indent every statement which is 
subordinate to the preceding one. 

(c) Put coordinate statements on the 
same line of indentation. 

(d) Keep the beginning of all lines be- 
longing to one statement flush with 
the same line of indentation or with 
slight indentation, as in this outline. 

(e) Use a consistent system of labels. 


No 


c. Revising the notes. This may be done 

in one of two ways: 

(1) When time permits they may be re- 
written. This should be done as early 
as possible, and should be based on: 
(a) The preliminary draft, and, 

(b) One’s memory of the presentation. 

(2) When time does not permit rewriting, 
leave space for corrections: 

(a) Between lines. 
(b) Between important sections. 


3. Notes may be used for 
a. The mental activity demanded for making 
them. 
b. Making rapid daily reviews. 
c. Making the semester or topic review. 
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The Junior Red Cross and The Schools 


By ZILLA E. WISWALL 
Principal Brayton School, Madison 


HE Junior Red Cross came into existence 
shortly after our entrance into the World 
War, when children were enrolled to help 
make surgical dressings, sweaters and socks, and 
other materials. During our participation in the 
war, twelve million American school children 
enlisted in this humanitarian service, and sent 
to foreign countries involved in the war more 
than ten million dollars’ worth of materials. 
With the coming of peace, the question arose 
as to whether or not the Junior Red Cross had 
fulfilled its function and 


work of the Junior Red Cross, under the lead- 
ership of one hundred twenty-five thousand 
classroom teachers. Forty countries of Europe, 
Latin America, New Zealand, and Japan now 
have Junior organizations too. 

The Junior Red Cross is “a voluntary or- 
ganization through which children and young 
people find opportunity for self-expression. 
The motive which it brings into any classroom 
appeals to the imagination in such a way as 
to transmute knowledge into action. This 
motive is being used by 





should be discontinued, or 
whether it should be es- 
tablished as a permanent 
branch of the American 
Red Cross. The arguments 
of educators saved the or- 
ganization in the United 
States and ultimately led to 
its extension to foreign 
countries. It had been 
demonstrated not only that 
children, when organized, 
had great capacity for so- 
cially useful service, but 
also that such service, 
when properly adapted to 
the capacities of the chil- 
dren, was invaluable to the 
educational process. 

The decision to continue 
the organization carried 
with it the responsibility 
for developing an educa- 
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those who are directing the 
movement to promote 
health, to develop altru- 
istic tendencies in children, 
to give practice in good 
citizenship, and to pro- 
mote international friend- 
liness among the children 
of the world.” 

These ends are all 
closely interrelated and 
they are all ends of educa- 
tion. Practice in good 
citizenship embraces al] 
the other ends, for the 
good citizen is “nothing 
more or less than the thor- 
oughly efficient and serv- 
iceable member of society,” 
and the efficient and serv- 
iceable member of society 
must have good health, al- 
truism, and _ world-wide 








tional program adapted to 
peace conditions. As educators had taken the 
initiative in organizing the Junior Red Cross, 
so they continued to play the chief part in 
working out details for its development. Al- 
though the fact that the activities of the Junior 
Red Cross must be consistent with the purposes 
and program of the Red Cross as a whole was 
never lost sight of, the distinctive purpose of 
the Junior organization was conceived of as 
education, and its activities as a means to the 
educational end rather than as an end in 
themselves. 

Today six million children in the United 
States are engaged in the permanent peace-time 


friendliness. 

The Junior Red Cross is not a method of 
education, but a free spirit which quickens the 
life of the whole school. It comes to the 
school, not with numerous extraneous activi- 
ties to encumber the normal work, but with 
a motive of service and goodwill which quick- 
ens the normal activities of school life, and 
with a mechanism for the expression of that 
spirit, locally, nationally, and internationally. 
It provides opportunities for purposeful activi- 
ties within the classroom—for converting the 
abstract ideas gained in school into concrete 
experiences. It is not primarily a child health 
organization. While many of the services it 
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performs are in the field of health, its primary 
function is training children in habits and 
ideals of service. American Juniors are im- 
pressed with the fact that efficient service de- 
pends upon physical and mental fitness for 
service. Health education therefore becomes a 
means to the end of service rather than an end 
in itself. The Junior Red Cross conceives its 
principal contributions in this field to be three: 
1. It emphasizes the social bearings of personal 
health; that is, it stresses the necessity of being 
fit for service. 2. It lends the machinery and 
enthusiasm of its organization for the promo- 
tion of sound health education programs 
adopted by the schools. 3. It engages in proj- 
ects for the promotion of child health, such as 
the “health game” and playgrounds in foreign 
countries, the support of summer camps, open 
air schools, nutrition campaigns, and the like, 
in the United States. 

In the matter of instilling high ideals of 
service and of inculcating habits of service in 
the life of the child, the fundamental question 
which the Junior Red Cross holds before the 
child is—W hat can I do—, In the home? For 
my school? For my community? For my 
country? For the world? The idea ever up- 
permost in the mind of the child should be ‘‘to 
leave things better than he finds them.” There 
are the little acts of personal service in the 
home and at school which will give the child 
an ever-widening appreciation of— 


“That best portion of a good man’s life, 
Those little, unremembered acts of kindness and of 
love.” 


There is community service which seeks to de- 
velop both a community consciousness and a 
community conscience. 


There are the international contacts, of 
which the foreign correspondence is the most 
significant. The foreign contacts serve to in- 
culcate in the life of the child ‘My country 
for the world and not my country against the 
world.” This international school correspond- 
ence includes not only an exchange of letters 
between the children of the United States and 
the children of foreign countries, but also an 
exchange of descriptive articles prepared by 
the children, samples of school work and of in- 
dustrial products, specimens of native flora, 
postage stamps, and many other things that 
illuminate the environment and life of the chil- 
dren corresponding. The values of this corre- 


spondence are found in the supplementation 


of the usual textbook material, in the educa- 
tional values derived by a class or school in its 
preparation, and in the sympathetic understand- 
ing and friendship that it establishes between 
the corresponding children and teachers. 


These, in general, are the opportunities which 
the Junior Red Cross brings to the schools. 
One readily sees that it furnishes purposeful 
activities that give the pupil opportunity to use 
the information and skill acquired in the class- 
room. It gives the schools “a means of im- 
planting a conception of service as the most 
essential factor in social and civic life.” It 
provides valuable materials to supplement and 
vitalize school instruction, and it introduces 
into the education of the child a strong, spir- 
itualizing influence. “J serve’ becomes a 
creed .and a truth, and the need of fitness for 
service a reality. 

The Junior Red Cross is an instrument by 
which the people of the world may shape their 
own future and affect profoundly the future of 
humanity. Unselfish service is the greatest 
ethical and spiritual lesson that we may teach 
the children entrusted to our care. No finer 
service can be rendered the rising generation 
than to foster the ideal of service through par- 
ticipation in the work of the Junior Red Cross. 

Notre: Informational material on the Junior 
Red Cross may be obtained, gratis, from the Jun- 


ior Red Cross office, 1709 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





A Prize For Att Work 


We should like the cover of the JOURNAL 
to represent the artistic talent that exists in 
many Wisconsin schools. To the teacher or 
student who submits the most appropriate de- 
sign, or picture (use India ink, on good paper), 
for each of the remaining issues of the year, 
we shall be glad to send a check for five dol- 
lars. Suitable quotations to accompany the 
cover plan will also be acceptable. The border 
and the name cut of the JouRNAL which we 
are now using will continue to be used; the 
prize will be for something that will fit the 
remaining space. The second best entry will 
receive honorable mention in the JOURNAL. 

Entries for the December cover prize must 
be here by December fifth; for the following 
months, by the first of the month of pub- 
lication. 
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Dramatic Events in Wisconsin History 


AN INCIDENT OF THE DAyYs OF SLAVERY 


By E. G. Doudna, Madison 


Y THE Ordinance of 1787 slavery was 
forbidden in the Northwest territory. As 
one by one five states were carved out of 

that great area, sentiment against slavery was 
increasing. When Wisconsin came into the 
Union in 1848 the second section of the first 
Article of the constitution said ‘'There shall be 
neither slavery, nor involuntary servitude in 
this state, otherwise than for the punishment 
of crime, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted.” Not only was slavery forbid- 
den in the state, but there was a distinctly hos- 
tile attitude toward it. A very vocal minority 
of the citizens were active abolitionists. Al- 
though supporting the Mexican War, which 
closed just as Wisconsin became a state, we 
were almost a unit in opposition to the exten- 
sion of slavery into the new territories. The 
Compromise of 1850 was unsatisfactory and 
the Fugitive Slave Law an anathema.  Al- 
though before 1850 some runaway slaves had 
come to Wisconsin, nothing was done about 
them to arouse more than passing interest. In 
1854, however, the escape of Joshua Glover 
from his master in Missouri, and his capture 
in Racine, was the signal for a real test of Wis- 
consin’s sentiment and its will -to act. 

Glover, after reaching Racine by way of the 
underground railway, found employment in a 
mill about four miles north of Racine. One 
evening early in March, while he and three 
other negroes were playing cards in one of the 
shacks near the mill, his master, Benjamin Gar- 
land, and the United States deputy marshal 
with some assistants burst into the cabin. After 
a desperate struggle Glover was knocked down 
with a club, handcuffed, and thrown into an 
open wagon. Bleeding and mangled, he lay 
on the bottom of the wagon while it jolted by 
a circuitous route over the frozen roads to Mil- 
waukee, where, in the early morning, Glover 
was thrown into the county jail. Six hours he 
lay suffering in the jail before his wounds were 
treated. All through a bitterly cold night he 
had lain in an open wagon, kicked, beaten, and 
threatened by his brutal captors. Not a pleas- 
ant picture of an attempt to enforce a hateful 
law! 


Milwaukee and Racine both had a large 


number of citizens active in Opposition to 
slavery and the fugitive slave law. They soon 
heard of Glover's capture and in both cities 
there was intense excitement. A hundred men 
went by boat from Racine to Milwaukee, join- 
ing with hundreds of others in a demonstration 
about the county jail and courthouse. After an 
indignation meeting, with the usual speech- 
making, the crowd demanded the release of 
Glover. In order to strengthen their cause the 
leaders had secured from the county judge a 
writ of habeas corpus, but the sheriff refused to 
honor it. About six o'clock in the afternoon 
of March 11 the mob, which had been waiting 
action by lawful means, lost their patience and 
with axes and heavy timbers they soon battered 
down the door of the jail and released the un- 
fortunate victim. He was taken to Waukesha, 
where his wounds were dressed, and when he 
had recovered somewhat from his night and 
day of horror was helped to make his escape to 
the free country of Canada. 

Although Glover had been rescued and spir- 
ited away, his liberators had still to answer to 
the law. Garland was arrested in Racine on a 
charge of assault, but obtained his release by 
use of the writ that had been denied the negro. 
Later he sued and obtained a judgment for 
$1,000, which congress had fixed as the value 
of a slave. 

The most conspicuous leader of the anti- 
slavery group was Sherman M. Booth, editor of 
The Wisconsin Free Democrat of Milwaukee. 
He learned about the affair early in the morn- 
ing after Glover's capture and immediately be- 
gan organizing a public protest meeting. 
There is a very pretty story of his riding up 
and down the streets on a white horse shout- 
ing, ‘““Freemen to the rescue!’ and distributing 
printed dodgers explaining the situation. He 
denied this part of the story; but he did organ- 
ize the meeting which resulted in the action 
already described. He was now to become the 
center of a series of legal actions which ruined 
him financially but which aroused the state, re- 
sulted in the organization of the Republican 
party, and had much to do with the events that 
plunged the nation into Civil War. 
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Booth was arrested and taken into the cus- 
tody of the United States court. His lawyer 
applied to the Wisconsin Supreme Court for a 
writ of habeas corpus, arguing that the fugitive 
slave law was unconstitutional and presenting 
a theory of the constitution almost identical 
with the state’s rights doctrine of Calhoun. It 
seems strange now that our court should have 
sustained this argument which later Wisconsin 
had to oppose by force of arms. Some of the 
language of the court was most vehement, as 
when Justice Smith asserted that “every day's 
experience ought to satisfy all that the States 
never will quietly submit to be disrobed of their 
sovereignty; submit to the humiliation of hav- 
ing the execution of this compact forced upon 
them, or taken out of their hands by national 
functionaries.” 

The case was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court and late in 1859 reversed the 
decision and asserted the rights of the national 
court to jurisdiction ‘‘in all cases arising under 
the constitution and Jaws of the United States.’ 
The state court, however, refused to accept this 


judgment and would not return Booth to fed- 
eral jurisdiction. However, he was arrested by 
a United States marshall in March 1860, and 
although the same procedure was followed, be- 
cause of the changed situation toward slavery 
and states’ rights and a different personnel in 
the court he was not freed. Booth was fined 
and sentenced to the county jail for one month. 
Before the expiration of his sentence he was 
pardoned by President Buchanan, and Booth 
passes out of the picture. 

It is an interesting picture of the tremendous 
feeling about slavery, going so far as to lead 
the State Supreme Court to defy the United 
States Supreme Court on the issue of states’ 
rights. It is a situation quite similar to that 
which produced the Hartford convention and 
the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. Funda- 
mentally, of course, it was a rationalization of 
che state’s opposition to slavery. Its essential 
soundness in national policies was proved by 
the response of Wisconsin during the Civil 
War—and no state made a better record. 





THE TEACHER OF THE MOMENT 


By GENEVIEVE LEBLANC, Stubbs, Wis. 


SHE keeps herself physically fit. This 
requires constant watchfulness and a de- 
gree of self-sacrifice, but it pays. 


SHE has regard for her personal ap- 
pearance. Time, thought, and observa- 
tion will be required if one is to be well 
groomed and suitably apparelled. 


‘TEACHING is the paramount business 
of her life. ‘This one thing I do.” 
She may dabble in housekeeping, motor- 
ing, and dancing, for much needed recrea- 
tion, but she allows nothing to interfere 
with her chosen life work. 


SHE is progressive. Educational founda- 
tions are forever the same. Methods 
and details are constantly changing. She 
is on the alert. 


SHE is an independent thinker. Inde- 
pendent? Yes, but dependent. Her 





thinking is balanced by and subservient 
to the suggestions and researches of rec- 
ognized educational leaders of the past 
and present. 


SHE knows how to fail. She must have 
days of seeming failure. Since she has 
done her best she leaves the rest and be- 
gins the following day with strong pur- 
poses and renewed zeal. 


HER classroom has an air of symmetry; 
and is neat but not over-neat. It has an 
atmosphere of activity; it is a workshop. 
It has a bit of soul in the form of a plant 
or flower. There is freedom there— 
freedom under law. 


DULL pupils? Doubtless, a few, but 
she studies to reach all types. 


THE parents are treated with respect 
and deference. They are partners in the 
concern. 
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A Simple System of School Savings 


By J. T. GILEs 
State High School Supervisor 


URING the world war, when thrift was 
being especially emphasized in the 
schools, the writer introduced into the 

school system of Richmond, Indiana a school 
savings plan which proved to be simple, inex- 
pensive, educational, and efficient. Since many 
Wisconsin administrators are interested in se- 
curing for their schools a system with these 
qualities, it seems worth while to give a brief 
description of this 


The principal of each school calculated what 
percentage of the school’s enrollment made de- 
posits each week and the average per pupil 
amount deposited. This method seemed to 
be as fair for a small school as for a large one. 
On Monday afternoon the records were re- 
ported to the office of the superintendent, where 
they were tabulated by schools. On Tuesday 
the week’s record for the city was reported 
back to each 
school and was 





one. The plan 
itself is flexible 
and may be va- 
ried indefinitely 
for adaptation to 
local conditions. 

The five banks 
of the city were 
asked to contrib- 
ute five dollars 
each for prizes to 
the school and to 
the room making 
the best record. 
This was an ity her left. 
emergency meas- 
ure and was in- 
tended as an ad- 
ditional incentive 
to increase the 
competition — be- 
tween schools. 
Under normal 
conditions it is 


the table twice. 





Thrift Proverbs 


Penny and penny laid up will be many. 





Better spare at the brim than at the bottom. 





Practice thrift or else you'll drift. 





Frae savin’ comes havin’. 





Thrift is too late at the bottom of the purse. 





Industry is Fortune’s right hand, and Frugal- 





He who eats and puts something by, spreads 





If youth knew what age would crave, 
It would both get and save. 





There is more art in saving than in gaining. 


published in the 
local newspapers. 
Greatinterest 
was manifested 
in these reports 
throughout the 
year. 

At the close of 
the year the win- 
ning room and 
the winning 
school were de- 
termined by 
combining ranks 
for percentage of 
enrollment depos- 
iting and amount 
of average per 
pupil deposit. 
Each week rooms 
and build- 
ings were ranked 
separately on each 








not a mecessary 
and probably is not a desirable part of the plan. 
Competition, however, either between schools 
or to excel a previous record, furnishes an im- 
portant motive for carrying out any plan of 
school savings. 

Each pupil was encouraged to visit the bank 
of his choice and to start a savings account, at 
which time he would receive a passbook for 
recording the date and amount of each de- 
posit. Each Monday morning the passbooks 
were brought to the teacher and she listed op- 
posite the name of the pupil the amount de- 
posited by him during the past week. She 
then calculated the percentage of pupils in the 
room who had made deposits and the average 
per pupil deposit based on the room enrollment. 


of these two 
items. At the end of the year the weekly 
rankings were added together by buildings and 
by rooms and the building or room receiving 
the highest rank was declared the winner in 
the contest. 

Under this plan pupils carry their money 
to the bank instead of to school, where it 
must be handled by the teacher, who dislikes 
the added responsibility and consequent 
worry. Very little time is needed to record 
the weekly deposits as shown by the pass- 
books. If the latter are lost they can easily 
be duplicated. The plan is also fair to the 
banks, since no one bank must be selected as a 
depository. Each bank secures a share of the 
total deposits in proportion to its ability to 
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convince the depositors to use its facilities. 

Perhaps the most important characteristic of 
this plan is that pupils are forming habits of 
saving and thrift which will persist after they 
leave school. Many school habits cease to 
function after school because they are merely 
school habits. For this same reason, also, the 


competitive feature of this or any other plan 
for securing pupil participation is dangerous 
and should be used with greatest care. Pupils 
should save and practice thrift not for the pur- 
pose of winning a prize or of excelling some 
other school, but because thrift, properly de- 
fined, is a desirable trait of human personality. 





Taking the Oath of Allegiance 


Wausau Students Pledge Loyalty 


N THE morning of September 21, 1928, 
in one of the most beautiful settings to 
be found in Wisconsin, the members of 

the Student Council and Court of the Wausau 
High school took the vows to serve and honor 
their school, their city, state, and nation. 

Four years ago a Council was organized in 
the Wausau High school with the purpose of 
giving students representation in the manage- 
ment of the activities of the school. In a 
very practical way many have learned the value 
and joy of cooperation and service. 

The Italian Park, in which the installation 
service was held, is situated on the slope of 
East Hill in a grove of beautiful pines. It 
was recently given to the citizens of Wausau 


board of education, and parents gave brief 
responses. Each pledged support and coopera- 
tion by placing a rose in the vase at the front 
of the platform. The President of the Coun- 
cil then gave his inaugural address outlining 
plans for the school year and expressing ap- 
preciation of the young citizens for the gift of 
the beautiful park. The school band and the 
Girls’ Glee Club furnished the music for the 


program. 
A spirit of reverence pervaded the entire As- 
sembly and the inspiration that came from that 
morning’s program under the murmuring pines 
gave new meaning to the line “The groves 
were God’s first temples.” 
The program included patriotic songs, num- 








IY 


by the widow and daughters of the late Alex- 
ander Stewart, a pioneer lumberman of the city. 
It seemed especially fitting that the first pro- 
gram to be given in the park should be the 
solemn and -beaugiful installation service of 
these young citizens. 

After the administration of the vows, the 
presidents of the three classes, Superintendent 
S. B. Tobey, representatives of the faculty, 
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bers by the high school band, introduction of 
the officers, who are the commissioners of 
finance, publicity, girls’ activities, boys’ sports 
and social activities, and the cheer leader. In 
addition, there are the members.of the student 
court, consisting of a chief justice and two 
members from each of the senior, junior, and 
sophomore classes. Principal Painter is en- 
thusiastic about the plan. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


DUTIES OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
By a Member of the Staff 


UR public school system was predestined 

to be, according to the state constitution, 

“as uniform as practicable.” It there- 
fore provided for a state superintendent and 
invested him with certain duties and powers. 
Subsequent legislatures have extended his re- 
sponsibilities in keeping with educational prog- 
ress and problems. The growth of his staff 
was a natural consequence. It now comprises 
twenty-two supervisors of various departmental 
activities. (Demands and possibilities of mod- 
ern education have relegated the term “‘in- 
spector” almost to disuse.) The activities of 
the state superintendent’s staff are so broad 
and far-reaching that there is some confusion 
in the mind of the public as to where his 
authority begins and where it ends. Compara- 
tively few so-called powers are assigned to him. 
His responsibilities are named under the clas- 
sification of express specific rather than op- 
tional duties. It is the purpose of this article 
to enumerate in as concise manner as possible 
the duties of the office as specified by the 
statutes. The State Superintendent shall; 


Ascertain the conditions of the public schools. 

Stimulate interest in education. 

Spread as widely as possible a knowledge of the 
means and methods which may be employed to 
improve the schools. 

Give information to the public on the subject 
of education by means of reports, bulletins, cir- 
culars, correspondence, and public addresses. 

Exclude all sectarian books and instruction from 
the public schools. 

Attend such educational meetings as will ac- 
quaint him with the different systems of common 
schools in the state. 

Make such investigations as he may deem im- 
portant. 

Supervise, inspect, and organize common, 
graded, and, high schools, county schools and 
those for the deaf and blind, defective speech, 
and exceptional children. 

Examine and determine appeals. 

Collect schoolbooks, maps, apparatus, and 
charts. 

Prepare suitable forms and outlines to aid school 
officers. 

Prepare and publish courses of study for all 
public schools. 

Prescribe a course in physical education and 
training. 

Compile and distribute annually Memorial and 
Arbor Day pamphlets. 

Make certified copies of records. 

Make biennial reports to the Governor. 

Supervise public teachers’ institutes. 


Hold an annual convention of county superin- 
tendents. 

Hold an annual convention of city superin- 
tendents. 

Hold an annual convention of supervising 
teachers. 

Require reports from school officers, superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers. 

Prepare, publish, and print blanks for such 
reports. 

Submit biennial report of receipts and expendi- 
tures. 

Co-operate with other state departments, com- 
missions, and boards in the interchange of data, 
reports, and information. 

Deposit all moneys received with state treasurer 
once a week 

Issue annual report certificates to county su- 
perintendents. 

Certificate institute conductors. 

Establish standards for county certificates. 

Re-examine candidates for county certificates. 

Issue teaching licenses and certificates. 

Investigate upon proper complaint the condition 
of school buildings and order repairs or a new 
building. 

Grant hearing to school board upon proper 
petition. 

Approve equipment, books, apparatus, and _heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus for use in schools. 

Receive copies of textbooks and_ publishers’ 
bonds. 

Establish standards for and license teachers for 
high school vocational training courses. 

Approve high school courses of study. 

Issue certificates of establishment of high 
schools. 

Conduct requested hearings on textbooks. 

Organize and supervise classes in special edu- 
cation. 

Outline qualifications of teachers in special 
education. 

Organize and prescribe courses of study for 
county training schools and schools of agriculture 
and domestic science. 

Aid in promoting school libraries and prescribe 
regulations for their management. 

Advise in selection of books for libraries. 

Secure bids and make a contract with some re- 
sponsible dealer to supply books and _ periodicals 
pursuant to the school library law. 

Notify school officers accordingly. 

Make an approved list of book binders. 

Prepare course in agricultural economics. 

Fill vacancies in county superintendencies. 

Approve school building plans. 

Apportion various state school funds. 

1. Common school fund income. 

2. Public school fund income. 
tion Law) 

3. School library money. 

4. State aid for 1) state graded schools; 2) 
junior high schools; 3) district free high 
schools; 4) union and_ consolidating high 
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schools; 5) high schools maintaining courses in: 
Manual Training, Domestic Science, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Teacher-training; 6) 
teachers’ institutes; 7) county normal schools; 
8) county schools of agriculture and domestic 
economy; 9) schools for the deaf, blind, and 
defective in speech; 10) exceptional children; 
11) physically disabled children; 12) transpor- 
tation; 13) supervising teachers; transportation 
of physically disabled children; 14) county nor- 
mal school buildings; 15) erecting and equip- 
ping school buildings in consolidated districts. 

Be Ex-Officio, a member of the following 
boards and commissions: Board of University 
Regents, Board of Normal School Regents, 
State Board of Vocational Education, Wiscon- 
sin Mining School Board, Free Library Commis- 
sion, Annuity Board, Geological and Natural 
History Survey. 


More specifically than by implication the du- 
ties of the state school head indicate his leader- 
ship. The first seven duties listed open up 
a field of service circumscribed only by the 
limits of time and resources. The Constitu- 
tion and legislatures have set up twenty-four 
funds to be apportioned by the state superin- 
tendent for various instructional and admin- 
istrative activities. But it was not the inten- 
tion of the legislators that state funds be dis- 
tributed unless the school units participating in 
such receipts carry on those activities in an ac- 
ceptable manner. Accordingly, for purposes 
of measurement, standards were set up to in- 
sure uniformity as far as practicable. To re- 
ceive state funds a unit must exert educational 
effort as evidenced by achievement or by 
amounts of money raised for school purposes. 
It is a rightful boast in credit to the state 
schools that comparatively few school units are 
content to meet the stipulated minimum re- 
quirements, the large majority having far ex- 
ceeded them. This branch of service is the 
most important of the department of public 
instruction. Improvement of facilities and 
teaching is its chief concern. 

All this the lawmakers recognized, but they 
knew its realization depended upon enlightened 
public opinion. To that end the state super- 
intendent is charged with the duty of stimu- 
lating interest in education and spreading as 
widely as possible a knowledge of how the 
schools may be improved. Unfortunately the 
miscellanea of routine, special cases, adjust- 
ments, legal issues, conferences, and similar 
matters contend seriously with spreading educa- 
tional gospel. 


The state school executive is the only person 
having membership upon all of the legally con- 


stituted educational boards. This enables him 
to maintain close contact with the progress of 
the state’s educational machinery in its en- 
tirety. Ex-officio membership is always evi- 
dence that its holder has, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, such influence and information that his 
place upon the board is desirable. It further 
implies a relatedness between his primary 
functions and those of the commission to 
which he has been drafted. Wisconsin stat- 
utes impose heavy obligations upon the state 
superintendent in ex-officio service, but result- 
ant co-operation and co-ordination have re- 
peatedly demonstrated the wisdom of the ar- 
rangement. Beyond the statutory affiliations 
named above, the state superintendent and 
members of his staff participate in committee 
work of numerous organizations, both state and 
national. 

Contested issues in the management of the 
schools are continually brought to the depart- 
ment. The “duties” enumerated at the outset 
of this discussion set forth clearly those mat- 
ters in which final jurisdiction resides with the 
state superintendent. In others he may advise 
or submit opinions based upon commonly fol- 
lowed procedures, court opinions, or any other 
information at his command. Requests from 
teachers and school boards indicate that his 
powers in the field of contractual relations is 
misunderstood. Disputes arising between teach- 
ers and boards as to the validity of a contract, 
transfers, subjects to be taught, extra duties of 
teachers, attendance upon conventions, and a 
host of other things are repeatedly placed be- 
fore him. Whether or not a contract between 
a teacher and board holds will, if contested, 
have to be settled in civil court, just like other 
civil actions for recovery. The state superin- 
tendent may advise upon the basis of previous 
decisions and the law of contracts whether a 
contract is valid or not, but it will be an opin- 
ion only. Ultimate settlement and establish- 
ment of claims is out of his jurisdiction. 

Space permits a discussion of only a few 
of the outstanding activities of the department 
of public instruction. They are so numerous 
and ramifying in effect that it is impossible to 


discuss them even partially. Consider them 


as we may, they are designed and operated to 
meet the dictum of the constitution as stated 
in the opening sentence of this paper. “Uni- 
formity” has been construed to mean uniform- 
ity of educational opportunity—Wisconsin’s 
partial achievement and future goal. 
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From One Old Timer to Another 


By JOHN SCHOOLMASTER 


Dear Oldtimer: 


When you and I were much younger than 
we are now, you remember that we thought 
“soft-soap” was about the last word as a slangy 
substitute for flattery. Now we use “boloney” 
or something similar and seem to think that 
the new word shows that we are smarter, oh 
much brighter, than were the clever ones of the 
gay nineties. Well it’s the same old idea, the 
same superiority, the same foolishness. Lately 
I’ve been thinking about our use of “bunk” 
and the ever present “debunker.” What we 
can’t disprove, what we disagree with, is 
“bunk.” I wonder. I wonder. 

The same thing strikes me at times when I 
hear all of the old school practices decried, be- 
cause, alas, we didn’t measure, evaluate, graph, 
chart, and record results. It seems we were ter- 
ribly crude and ineffective. I think now that 
we were a little too sure of our traditional 
practices, but one thing was not open to argu- 
ment. We believed that a teacher should first 
of all have mastered her subject. You remem- 
ber how we wrestled with the ‘miscellaneous 
problems” in the back of the old arithmetic. 
There were pretty trying hours that we spent 
with the puzzles that masqueraded as arithme- 
tic. We could have solved most of them very 
easily if we had possessed an elementary know]- 
edge of algebra and could have applied that 
useful symbol for the unknown—the ubiquitous 
X. But if we had had this valuable tool it 
would have been considered most unfair to 
have used it, for the problems were to be solved 
“by arithmetic.’” When we “took” the county 
superintendent’s examination for a certificate 
we were pretty sure to meet our old friends A, 
B, and C, who worked in partnership and did 
fractional pieces of work in a total time which 
was the sum of their united efforts. I’ve tried 
since to understand the sociological ideas back 
of these cooperative endeavors, but I’ve never 
succeeded. However, we certainly learned to 
manipulate numbers, and never should have 
taught school without being ashamed if we 
couldn’t show that we could work the prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps I’m wrong, but I feel now that the 
“debunker’” has made us ‘lose faith in many 
things that our common sense and the experi- 


ences of several generations had thought good. 
Isn’t there a pride in the mastery of problems 
that have no utility in everyday affairs? Do 
you think the pleasure that comes from over- 
coming a difficulty is less effective than it was 
in those far-off halcyon days? Why must we 
see the immediate usefulness of all that we 
teach? Why a job-analysis for every subject? 
Isn’t there something in learning for its own 
sake? Isn’t there a land of intellectual delight 
as well as practical, utilitarian satisfactions ? 

Of course this is an age of greater complex- 
ity than that of our youth, but are not first 
things still first? Have we changed the funda- 
mentals? We live faster and longer and wider, 
but I doubt if our lives are deeper or our souls 
more aspiring. Perhaps we shall yet see that 
scientific education—and I value it most highly 
—never can tell us what we should do. Our 
methods may be, and are, improved by scien- 
tific studies, but our ultimate goals, our remote 
ends are not to be discovered in this way, are 
they? I'm inclined to think that the projection 
of our lives far, far ahead will be furthered 
more by history and philosophy than by science. 

In spite of this apparent pessimism I believe 
that on the whole our schools are better than 
they have ever been. Our methods and proce- 
dures are more in harmony with the operation 
of the minds of the children; our school gov- 
ernment is more humane, sympathetic, and 
effective; our administrative machinery operates 
with less friction; our curriculum is more tied 
up with life as it is lived; our teachers are bet- 
ter trained and—thank God—better paid. But 
I think we have lost something of our respect 
for accurate, painstaking, scholarly attainments. 
I'd rejoice, as you would, if now and then we 
could set our intellectual teeth into a problem 
that is unreal, impractical, useless, so that it 
made us use our minds seriously and unselfishly. 
1 suppose however, since the latest psychology 
teaches that we have no mind, no soul, no con- 
sciousness, that this must be “‘bunk.’’ Perhaps. 
But I rejoice in my dislike to being “debunked” 
and I refuse to believe that all things are 
measurable by human standards. 

Before I put my pen away I should like to 
commend to your attention one of Hugh Wal- 
pole’s novels of Polchester, Harmer John. You 
will find here a study of the reformer who dies 
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to make a better town, who is hated and 
despised by its “let well enough alone’’ citi- 
zenry, and then after a decade has a monument 
erected to his memory. And if you want a 
pleasant but searching satire on collecting data 
about the externals of human lives read The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey. If you haven't read a 
little fantasy on the Christian life by a whim- 
sical Irishman try Mr. Blue. One of my friends 
recommended it to me with the comment that 
“while a little popish, it’s a fine piece of 
work.” It is and more. I suggest also that you 
spend a few hours with Thayer's The Passing 
of the Recitation. This is a bad name for an 
excellent book. And of course you are reading 


Finney’s A Sociological Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. 

I’m happy that you find time to read. It’s 
my impression that it’s not time but desire that 
keeps some of our friends away from the book 
shelves. Glenn Frank is said to read a book a 
day and he’s a fairly busy man you'll agree. I 
manage at least one a week—not very good, 
and I think I should do better. Send me your 
list. Am sorry you didn’t like Wescott’s The 
Grandmothers. I—to use the phrase of the 
young lady who types my stuff—adore it. 


Sincerely, 


John Schoolmaster 





The Decadent Art of Desk Carving 


Mutilated Furniture Means Idle Hands 


HE present day emphasis in education is 
on good citizenship, sought as an ob- 
jective, not only through texts and teach- 

ing but especially through the social training 
of classroom, playground, and school life gen- 
erally. Prominent among the civic lessons con- 
templated in the curriculum is respect for pub- 
lic property. Instead of the old notion that 
public property belongs to nobody, there has 
been substituted a respect for it motivated first 
by self interest, in that the pupil as a citizen 
is part owner, and second, in that the protec- 
tion of community property is a responsibility 
of peculiar sacredness to every citizen. 

The effectiveness of this teaching is nowhere 
more evident than in the appearance of the 
school itself. Not many years ago any surface 
within reach, sufficiently smooth for legible 
crayon or pencil marks, and occasionally free 
of watchful supervision, was inevitably in- 
scribed with names, drawings, and witticisms 
in every degree of crudity and obscenity. Such 
markings are very rare indeed in the better 
gtade of public schools today. They are found 
in new buildings only where management is 
slack and usually where low standards of sani- 
tation, instruction, and school morale prevail. 
Whether in the classroom or the basement, 
ugly scribblings and scratchings on walls and 
furniture are almost inseparably associated with 
bad smells. In the dismal old structures, 
where light and ventilation are bad, where 
floors creak and walls are musty, the half-cov- 


ered inscriptions of generations of predecessors 
afford an irresistible suggestion to the young- 
sters to immortalize their names and wit in the 
most obvious places. 

The desk top, of course, is the tablet par 
excellence for edifying scholastic posterity in 
regard to the names and events which éach 
school generation deems notable and for giv- 
ing enduring expression to mystic symbols of 
adolescent romance and imagination. It is also 
the most convenient and susceptible testing ma- 
terial for knife blades, and a heaven-sent outlet 
for rebellious and pent-up energy which can- 
not be utilized in the monotonies of class work. 
The inscriptions and carvings of some of the 
old desk tops still to be found in school rooms 
and junk rooms tell a story of human strivings 
and aspirations no less vivid to those who can 
read them, though perhaps less coherent, than 
do the hieroglyphs of Egyptian temples and 
monoliths. But modern life demands a less 
mystic method of recording the soul strivings 
of boys and nations. Chiseled hieroglyphs 
give way to government reports; and jack- 
knifed hearts entwined, to compositions on 
“What I can do for my school.” 

The old proverb about who finds work for 
idle hands to do no longer applies to our 
modern schools where the teacher beats the 
devil in finding it. The busy, happy young- 
sters will agree, however, in reading that state- 
ment in a complimentary sense. Carved desk- 


tops are an infallible index of idle hands and 
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minds. 
occupied with prescribed curricular activities; 
for, of course, no healthy boy’s mind or hands 
are ever idle in the sense of complete inactiv- 


That is, idle in the sense of not being 


ity so long as he is awake. There is perhaps 
no better evidence of the efficiency of the 
schools of today than that desk carving is now 
rare. That the art still survives is attested by 
the accompanying photographs, one of which 
is quite conspicuously dated in this present 
year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and twen- 
ty-eight. But it is also noticeable from the in- 
scriptions that this specimen was not found in 
a modern public school but in an institution 
of higher learning where lecture methods of 
instruction still prevail. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
these survivors of the ancient cult of desk carv- 
ers did or would have practiced their skill on 
the desks in the elementary and high schools 
through which they passed; whether they de- 
veloped the habit there or were inspired to it 
by the antique and battle-scarred furniture in 
which they found themselves in college; or 
whether, perhaps, they were driven to this oc- 
cupation as an escape from the ennui of col- 
lege instruction. Did they receive civic in- 
struction regarding respect for public property 
in the elementary school which did not carry 
over into higher education? Did they lack 
such instruction in the higher institution, or 
were they already immune to it? Probably 
their lack of respect for school equipment was 
due to the fact that the equipment was not fe- 
spectable, or was of a character and quality 
which did not inspire pride of possession. 


Is it reasonable to require respect for that 
which is not respectable? This is the gist of 
the matter from the standpoint of school ad- 
ministrators. Neither buildings nor equip- 
ment can escape abuse by pupils unless it is 
kept in shape to command respect. Dilapi- 
dated and disfigured furniture and defaced 
walls attract the jack-knives and pencils as in- 
evitably as the windows of an abandoned 
building attract stones. Clean and newly 
painted walls and well finished desk tops are 
their own protection and the public opinion of 
any student body deeply resents their violation. 
Judicious instruction and even disciplinary 
measures may be necessary where bad tradi- 
tions prevail, but new and well renovated furni- 
ture is the best possible preventive against 
abuse. A few gallons of paint properly ap- 
plied and a thorough renovation or a new in- 
stallation of desks will go farther toward 


teaching an important civic virtue than any 
amount of punishment and a large amount of 
expensive instruction. 





NEW CIVICS BULLETIN AVAILABLE 
T THE meeting of the Civics-Economics 
section of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1923, it was decided to appoint a 
committee to prepare material to be used and 
suggest methods for the teaching of citizenship. 
That committee, consisting of Mr. H. G. Lee, 
Whitewater State Teachers College, chairman, 
and Miss Eva J. Van Sistine, Oshkosh State 
Teachers College, has now prepared a course 
of study in citizenship for the kindergarten 
and first eight grades which has been pub- 
lished by the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Mr. A. S. Barr of the University of Wis- 
consin says in the introduction to the course: 


“The authors emphasize the fact that citizenship 
training should begin early. Courses in citizenship 
should not be limited to the upper grades. The 
whole school life of the child, the everyday life of 
the pupil, should contribute to better citizenship. 
If recent investigations of pre-school learning are to 
be relied upon, the importance of earlier training in 
those matters can hardly be over-emphasized. 

“The method of teaching good citizenship pro- 
posed in this course of study is that of children’s 
activities. Self-governing associations, governmental 
tasks in school, clubs, and all similar activities are 
recommended as valuable means of training in citi- 
zenship. Many will recognize the program recom- 
mended herein as the Dewey doctrine of learning by 
doing applied to the teaching of citizenship. Ac- 
cordingly much emphasis is placed upon habits, at- 
titudes, and ideals as prerequisites of good citizen- 
ship. While the authors would not dispense with 
knowledge, they clearly recognized the inadequacy 
of formal textbook courses as a means of developing 
citizenship.” 

The pamphlet may be had on request made 
to the Wisconsin Teachers Association. Since 
this is one of the services the teachers’ associa- 
tion may properly be expected to render its 
members, there is no charge. 





DUCATION is more indispensable, and 

must be more general, under a free gov- 
ernment than any other. In a monarchy the 
few who are likely to govern must have some 
education, but the common people must be 
kept in ignorance; in an aristocracy the nobles 
should be educated, but here it is even more 
necessary that the common people should be 
ignorant; but in a free government knowledge 
must be general and ought to be universal. 


—John Adams 





Do You Recog 





nize the Measles? 


By A MEMBER OF THE STAFF 
U.S. Department of the Interior 


F YOU were employing a chauffeur would 

you select one who does not know when a 

tire is flat or when a cylinder is “out of 
fix’? If you were paying your cash to hear 
a concert would you spend it on a musician 
who does not know whether his instrument is 
in tune? Yet, according to a publication of 
the United States Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, this is analogous to what 
we experience every day when we employ a 
teacher who does not know whether her pupils 
can see or hear normally, 


dren who (on account of nhysical defects) can 
not appreciate what she is driving at, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education has prepared a book- 
let on this subject which has proved a “best 
seller,’ for many thousand copies are in the 
hands of teachers throughout the country. 
Many teacher-training institutions are making 
use of it as a guide to the practical work in 
physical examinations which they give their 
pupils, since the booklet contains an outline of 
lessons for class teaching as well as simple in- 





or whether they are other- 
wise handicapped in their 
school work. 
be an unpleasant but 
valuable experience if ev- 
ery teacher in training, or 
after, should be com- 
pelled to attend lectures, 
on which her school rec- 
ord depended, with her 
ears stuffed with cotton 
or to study her lessons 
wearing a pair of glasses 
for the nearsighted or 


reaction upon 


in school and 


school. 





It would SOME day we shall test every 
educational system by its 


students. Its 
curriculum, its teaching meth- 
ods, must conspire to preserve 
the student’s health while he is 


to preserve it after he leaves 


structions for the indi- 
vidual teacher. 
Observation by the 


teacher of the working 
condition of the instru 
ments with which sh 
must deal, her pupils, 

important from the edu- 
cational standpoint, the 
humanitarian standpoint, 
and the financial stand- 
point, and is a means of 
reducing the stress and 
strain of working with 
instruments which are 


the health of its 
building, its 


must teach him 


—Glenn Frank 








astigmatic (provided, of 
course, that she did not 
need such glasses) or that she be compelled 
merely to exist for twenty-four hours with her 
nose securely stopped. Such an_ experience 
would awaken her sympathy and make her 
keen for finding the handicaps in her pupils. 

We have heard a great deal since the war 
about physical defects in school children, and 
we talk a lot about them, but we do nothing 
to remedy them. At any rate, we don’t do 
very much; for at least half the 30,000,000 
school children ot the country have never had 
their eyes examined, although these organs are 
constantly used in school work and in the ac- 
tivities of after-school life. And yet examiners 
are always present, for there is always a teacher 
in every schoolroom, and each of these teach- 
ers can find most of the defects of serious con- 
sequence in her pupils, and can ask the parents 
to have these children examined by the family 
physician, who is usually not far to seek. 

As an aid to the teacher in determining 
whether she is talking to, or writing for, chil- 
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“duller” than they need 
to be. The trifling amount 
of time she may need to look over her chil- 
dren with an eve to their physical perfection is 
time well spent. 

Not less important than the ability to find de- 
fects is that of knowing whether a child is in 
the beginning stages of a communicable disease, 
such as measles, mumps, scarlet fever, or diph- 
theria. It is unnecessary for the teacher to de- 
termine what brand of sickness the child has, 
but it is of the greatest importance that, if he 
has the first symptoms of any of them, he 
should be returned to his home until it is posi- 
tively known that the symptoms mean nothing 
serious. 

No sick child has any business in school, 
no matter what ails him. It is high time that 
the “usual diseases of childhood” should be 
made unusual, and by preventive vaccinations 
and by their discovery and isolation in their 
beginnings (when they are most contagious) 
—— and happier day will be brought 
about. 
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What Others Think of the Journal 


Recent Comments 


Son send me, as quickly as possible, 
twenty more membership cards for the 
W. T. A. Our force will be 100% members 
by Friday of this week. I used your September 
number of the JOURNAL as the basis for my 
teachers’ meeting last night. We want to con- 
gratulate you on its fine contents and attractive 
make-up. 

—Laura E. Kellar, Pres., Local No. 1, Shorewood 





Heartiest congratulations on the WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for October. I am 
glad to see the excellence of its typography. 
It delights the reader and makes it easier to 
appreciate the good qualities of the articles. 

—Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
Journal of the N. E. A. 





Congratulations on the type of the first issue 
of the JouRNAL for the year. It is a real 


educational magazine. 
—Frank V. Powell, Platteville 





I wish to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment you on the September issue of the Wis- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. I am of 
the opinion that it is the finést issue that has 
been made since the magazine was taken over 
by the Association. I also wish to compliment 
you on the very high type of advertising in 
this issue of the JOURNAL. Al in all I think 
it is the best yet. 

—One of Your Advertisers 





I have spent a little time in looking through 
the JOURNAL and congratulate you. I can sum 
it up by saying that I think it is a peach in 
every way and a credit to you and your or- 
ganization. 


—Paul C. Hoffman, Manager, 
Chicago Office, Frontier Press 





The JOURNAL is certainly a beautiful piece 
of work. We like the cover so much better 
than the pictures in deep leaden color. The 
headlines and center panels are exceptionally 
good looking. We also appreciate the in- 


on the JOURNAL 


formation which you send us regarding teachers, 
principals, and superintendents. Let the good 
work go on! 
—C. R. Hill, Sales Manager, 
Ellis Publishing Company 





I really think you have one of the best look- 
ing covers among the journals. As it should, 
it compares very favorably with the national 
magazines. But what is still better, to my 
notion, the inside of the magazine both from 
appearance and content, is very much im- 
proved, and you are to be congratulated on 
this issue. 

—Georgia C. Rawson 





I am tremendously impressed with the cover 
of your September 1928 JOURNAL. It is re- 
freshing and appealing. The merits of the 
JOURNAL, of course, do not stop there, as the 
entire contents are of a fine order. You are 
to be congratulated. 

—J. W. McClinton, Director, 
Better Schools League, Inc. 


(When we asked Mr. McClinton’s permis- 
sion to reprint this letter, he replied, “You 
may use that letter in any way you see fit. My 
only concern is that I may not have made it as 
strong as the situation merited.’’) 





I just received your September number of 
THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL and cannot resist 
the temptation to congratulate you on your 
cover page. It’s a “peach.” A_ thousand 
times better than the Joseph’s coat that we 
have been using. 

—Thos. J]. Walker, Editor, School and Community 





Enclosed you will find a check for $2.00 
(two dollars) in payment of my subscription 
to the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for the year 1928-9. I received the Septem- 
ber issue at 614 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee. 
Please send further issues to me at 514 Nine- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. unless 
otherwise directed. Allow me to say that 
JOURNAL is increasingly excellent. 


—Nina C. Vandewalker, Washington, D. C. 
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.... Editorial Review .... 


In this issue of the Jour- 
NAL appear some very in- 
teresting sidelights on 
“freshman difficulties,” de- 
scribed by Prof. Curtis Merriman, who par- 
ticipated in Freshman Week at the University 
this fall. From a perusal of the tabulated 
troubles as reported by juniors, it is evident 
that some of them may be corrected by the 
University faculty and that part of them go 
back to high school training. 

Remedial measures for registration difficul- 
ties such as campus geography, red tape of reg- 
istration, advisers not informed and disinter- 
ested, and for extra-curricular difficulties, can 
be initiated and made effective only by Uni- 
versity authorities. Some of the problems 
classified by Mr. Merriman under “‘Instruc- 
tional Difficulties,’ which we suspect are far 
and away the more serious, are squarely up to 
the University for improvement. Assignments 
vague and too long, lack of motivation of work, 
English and chemistry courses, use of sarcasm, 
not enough helpful, sympathetic conferences, 
too much memory work, questionable jokes and 
remarks, too many young teachers, rate and 
comprehension reading, are simply different 
ways of saying there are too many graduate 
student teachers. The remedy lies in securing 
better teachers for freshmen. 


TEACHING 
STUDENTS How 
To STuDy 


Correlation of lecture, quiz, and laboratory 
work in a given course, if the lecture method 
must be used at all, is the least to be expected 
and should be easy to secure. Here again, 
teaching instead of preaching, teaching of 
young men and women, instead of higher 
mathematics, the languages, and the sciences, 
teaching by experienced, successful teachers 
who are interested primarily in teaching, will 
in all probability go a long way toward elim- 
inating these difficulties in so far as the Uni- 
versity is able to eliminate them. 

But some of the difficulties complained of 
can and should be remedied in the high school. 
Of course the student coming from the small 
high school without language courses will al- 
ways be at some disadvantage as long as the 
University continues the present language re- 
quirements. Exemption grades and too close 
supervision in high schools may not, in our 
opinion, be criticisms. We are not sure that 


language courses should be added to the cur- 
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riculum of the small high school, which seems 
to be putting in its time on problems of much 
more importance to the community and the stu- 
dents. We are not sure that there are not more 
advantages than disadvantages in the exemption 
plans employed in high schools, and we be- 
lieve supervision of students of high school age 
is necessary and essential. Somewhat closer 
supervision of freshmen students in the uni- 
versity, if that is possible, might be a better 
investment for the individual in the long run. 

‘High school too easy,’’ we believe is a criti- 
cism which is justified and which merits the 
attention of high school people. “Working 
the teacher’’ is an altogether too common prac- 
tice; “getting by” is an unworthy motive of 
too many high school students. The day of 
reckoning will come for both the student who 
practices and the school which permits. In- 
ventory cannot be taken too soon by high 
school teachers and administrators, and if the 
practice exists, first aid followed by systematic 
treatment should be rendered, for the good of 
the subject. 

We believe the University has a right to 
expect students who enter its doors to have at 
least a desire if not the ability to budget their 
time; to have some idea of what they want at 
college, to realize that entering college is a seri- 
ous undertaking and not a social excursion; 
and to have some skill in using the tools of 
work at college, such as the library, how to take 
notes, how to organize material, and how to 


study. 


If the freshman does not know how to study, 
how did he get through high school? And 
how does he expect to stay in college? A 
storeroom full of facts is not nearly as import- 
ant as to know where and how to get facts 
when one needs them. How to study is more 
important than what to study and it should 
command at least as much if not more atten- 
tion in both high schools and higher schools 
than the curriculum. 

It is significant that some time was given 
during freshman week to teach “the specialized 
problems involved in learning how to study.” 
At the same time, it’s a silent but sad comment 
upon secondary school practice. If students 
entering college do not know how, it is of 
first importance that they be taught how. 

It is significant that here and there we heat 
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of carefully planned campaigns in high schools 
to teach students how to study. It is a com- 
mendable effort. No investment of time, in 
our opinion, will produce greater dividends in 
the way of providing the individual, whether 
he enters college or not, with an equipment 
that will always be of assistance in the serious 
business of discharging his home, vocational, 
civic, and social responsibilities. 
* * % * * 
ANOTHER GREAT Harry L. Miller is gone. 
EDUCATOR Wisconsin has lost another 
“PASSES ON” great teacher and dynamic 
leader in education. Harry 
Miller was an enthusiast, and in anything he 
undertook he spared neither time nor energy. 
Indeed, so intense was his application to the 
tasks he lived and loved that his friends de- 
spaired when the final challenge to his strength 
came. He was extremely human and _ blest 
with deep understanding and kindly sympathy. 
In his associations with the boys and girls in 
his school, he spared no effort, missed no op- 
portunity to encourage self expression. Orig- 
inality was always rewarded by means and 
methods that invited greater initiative. He 
was an inspiration to boys and girls, teachers, 
and friends who were stimulated by his pres- 
ence and who mourn his passing. Harry 1 
Miller was a great teacher, a progressive edu- 
cator, a loyal friend, and a man among men 
* * * * 8 
FALSE MODESTY In a letter received from 
PREVENTS a friend not long ago ap- 
PUBLICITY pears this comment on the 
JouRNAL: “The news 
notes do furnish a very good medium for the 
exchange of ideas, providing they are truly 
representative.’ We know what he had in 
mind and we believe his implied criticism is 
well founded. We have no excuse to offer 
other than that we are compelled to rely upon 
the teachers and principals in the schools for 
news. Obviously, we are not in a position to 
collect very many news items ourselves. 
Modesty deprives the JOURNAL of many in- 
teresting bits of school news. If the number 
of replies to our questionnaire about methods 
employed in keeping the community informed 
about what is transpiring in their schools may 
be accepted as evidence, modesty is almost a 
fault in many instances. We believe that 
school publicity is a legitimate part of school 
activity and a definite responsibility of school 
authorities and faculty. Failure to keep the 


community informed may be responsible for 
some school problems. 


The JOURNAL invites contributions. News 
items and professional articles are especially 
solicited. The “This ’n That’ and ‘“Hi-Spots” 
columns, new features initiated this year, will 
not survive without contributions, and the 
“Open Forum’ will be a dead letter unless 
we have something to put into it. We be- 
lieve that professional people are under some 
obligation to share information about their 
professional success with others of their pro- 
fession and that a modesty which prevents 
such sharing is a false modesty. 

* * BS * x 

THE HoME; THE Vandalism in the schools 
SCHOOL; AND THE is rampant, according to 
COMMUNITY press reports. From La 

Crosse, Sparta, Thorp, Ap- 
pleton, and elsewhere have come reports of 
safe breaking, desk ransacking, and property 
destruction. Similarity of stories indicates sys- 
tematic robbery for money. Authorities 
should make an extraordinary effort to appre- 
hend the thieves and mete out to them due 
punishment. 

From Appleton comes another story of van- 
dalism of a much more serious nature. Within 
the past few weeks, it is reported, whole sec- 
tions of bound encyclopedias have been re- 
moved, definitions have been cut from new 
dictionaries, and pictures and articles have been 
clipped from expensive books to which stu- 
dents have access in the public library. 

Destruction and mutilation of the tools of 
learning is a problem of education and for 
educators. Education means moral as well as 
physical and mental growth. Moral stamina 
is essential to good citizenship and the child 
who destroys that which is provided by a 
thoughtful and hopeful community for his 
mental well-being is deficient in moral make- 
up. The offender should be sought out not 
for punishment, for punishment is not a sure 
cure, but rather for the purpose of some sin- 
cere and sympathetic effort to build a morale 
within that will insure respect for property 
and the rights of others. It is a problem that 
challenges the best efforts of the home, the 
school, and the community. 


‘ * * a oo 
THE The parent teacher asso- 
P. TF. A. ciation may be an agency 
in more skillful school 
work. Certainly the educative process does 


not stop when the child leaves the schoolroom. 
Co-ordination of the efforts of the home and 
the school are essential for maximum achieve- 
ment. 








An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


ERE is a strong young man kneeling on 
the floor of stone in an old Romanesque 
church, built before the time of the 

Crusades. His dark clothing is almost hidden 
by a white robe (the symbol of purity). Over 
his shoulders is clasped a rich cloak of red and 
gold, colors which symbolize love and wisdom. 
His head is crowned with golden hair. He 
holds before him a dark sheathed sword, point 
downward. 

Upon the raised pavement of the chancel, 
just in front of the young man, rest a coat of 


that the long dark hours of the vigil are over, 
and that soon the Bishop and his attendants 
will come into the church, ready to consecrate 
him for the service of the king. The king 
himself, proud of the young knight’s success- 
ful vigil, will come with his retinue to confer 
upon him the honors of full knighthood. He 
will receive the accolade and the gift from the 
king of his coat of mail, his helmet, and his 
shield with a griffin rampant upon it. 

Upon what quest he will go the artist does 
not suggest. Perhaps the Bishop will give 





ane Vigil 


mail, a helmet, and a shield. They have been 
placed there for consecration before the high 
altar. The altar is of marble, covered with a 
white cloth richly embroidered in gold. Upon 
it you catch a glimpse of the base of a golden 
candlestick. 

How quiet and medieval it all is! The 
young man has been kneeling there all night. 
Into the gloom of the church, through the 
eastern windows of the chancel, steals the light 
of the morning. It falls upon his calm face 
like a benediction from Heaven. It tells him 
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By John Pettie 


him the badge of the Crusader, that he may 
ride away to protect pilgrims visiting the Holy 
Sepulchre. Perhaps, like another knight with 
golden hair, he will go forth to find the Holy 
Grail, ‘Alone, and in a land of sand and 
thorns.” 

In our day strong men still make vows, at 
times. Good resolutions at New Year's are 
vows. Do we take them as seriously as this 
knight of the vigil takes his? John Pettie, the 
painter, thought it a serious matter to take a 
vow, and a right and beautiful thing to do. 
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NE of the aims 
O of the Wal- 

worth County 
Rural Teachers Town- 
ship Group organiza- 
tions is professional 
growth; and one of 
the texts used in ac- 
complishing that aim is THz WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

In the beginning of the year, when each 
group chooses chairmen for the various activi- 
ties, a JOURNAL chairman is named. This per- 
son is to make a study of the JOURNAL as soon 
as it arrives, and at the following meeting give 
an overview to the group. Besides the general 
view, she usually reports on one good article. 
Then she assigns other articles to various mem- 
bers to report on at the following meeting. 
Discussion follows the report and suggestions 
for application of the ideas are made. Later, 
results are reported. Since the teachers meet 
twice a month, this plan works out nicely, and 
the teachers feel that they know, and need, 
their teachers’ JOURNAL more than ever 
before. 





If a teacher receives ten shillings a week for 
her services, how much is her salary per month? 
Ten shillings? That was the pay of a teacher 
in a township school in Jefferson county back 
in 1853. Here’s her contract: 


It is agreed between school District No. 2 in 
the town of Astalan and Jane C. Van Hoesen, a 
qualified teacher of the common schools, that the 
said Jane C. Van Hoesen is to teach the com- 
mon school of said district for the term of three 
months for the sum of ten shillings per week and 
for such service properly rendered the said Dis- 
trict is to pay to the said Jane C. Van Hoesen 
the amount that may be due according to this con- 
tract on or before the first day of October, A. D. 
1853. 

Dated this 14th day of May 1853. 


If, in 1853, board and room had cost ten 
dollars a week, how would a teacher have se- 
cured board and room? ‘Times have changed. 





‘Manual for Parents,” a 15-page booklet, 
is issued by the High School of Commerce of 
New York City, and a copy is sent to parents 
of all boys in the school. The purpose is to 
give a comprehensive knowledge of the work 
of the school, the duties and responsibilities 
of students, and ways in which parents may 
cooperate in realizing the highest ideals of the 
school. 


H S 
(Being a résumé of effective schemes, plans, and 
procedures in Wisconsin schools.) 


“The Value of the 
Dictionary” is the title 
of a pamphlet contain- 
ing a series of lessons 
worked out by Super- 
intendent Frank V. 
Powell of Platteville. 
The twenty-three les- 
sons are nicely graded, and among other things 
they deal with ‘How to Find Words,” “What 
You Find,” “How to Find Meanings,” “Cross 
References,’ ‘The Gazeteer,” and ‘The Bi- 
ographical Dictionary.” The pamphlet is being 
distributed by the G. and C. Merriam Company, 
publishers of dictionaries. 





A country school band has been organized 
at Mount Horeb under the direction of F. H. 
Hanneman. The country children, both boys 
and girls, report at Mount Horeb every Satur- 
day afternoon for rehearsal. There are now 
25 members in the band. 





Freshmen and Sophomores of Milton Union 
High school are being given a short course of 
six weeks’ duration on ‘How to Study,” under 
the direction of Miss Rachel Salisbury. It is 
felt that this intensive course will help the 
freshman and sophomore classes materially. 

Miss Salisbury has prepared a comprehensive 
outline which includes a discussion of attitude 
and rules of the game. Under the latter are 
lessons on time schedule, fixed place for study, 
concentration, the meaning of words, taking 
notes, making outlines and synopses, memory 
and drill work, judgment and reading. Les- 
sons are devoted to keeping in good health and 
developing and maintaining self respect. Mr. 
C. H. Dorr is principal of Milton Union High 


school. 





A new system of guiding extra-curricular 
activities of students has been adopted at the 
Wilson junior high school of Appleton. Each 
pupil may join only one club or activity, and 
membership continues for but one semester. 
At the end of the semester either the pupils 
in each particular club enter some other activity, 
or the entire club changes its field of activity. 
The organization of 20 or 25 clubs is con- 
templated for the Wilson school during the 
coming year. Those formed or being formed 
at present are the press, dramatic, mathematics, 
English, biology, forestry, art needle work, and 
luncheon clubs. 
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Miss Gladys Giese, teacher in the White 
Pigeon school, Walworth county rural school, 
has solved the “stormy day problem’ by the 
establishment of a so-called “social center’’ in 
the otherwise unused basement of the school. 

She was reluctant to have the period before 
nine o'clock, which is used for study and spe- 
cial help, disturbed by noisy games on days 
when the weather would not permit games 
out-of-doors. So the idea of quiet games, as 
carried out in city social centers, was adopted. 

The school had earned a little money through 
composite projects which had taken premiums 
at the local township fair. This enabled them 
to purchase a few games. The parents gladly 
donated games from already congested play- 
rooms. These were novel to children from 
other homes. The equipment, which is in its 
infancy, consists now of quoits (rubber horse- 
shoes), carrom board set, authors, ‘‘Cinderella,”’ 
dominoes, checkers, tiddle-de-winks, building 
blocks, a spelling device, and lotto. The never 
tiresome game of “‘school” is also played, and 
for this, flash cards in reading and arithmetic 
are borrowed from the schoolroom upstairs. 

The plan has been very satisfactory, and has 
afforded a real treat for the country school chil- 
dren who have fewer opportunities for getting 
together for games after school. The peace 
and quiet of the schoolroom, when a period 
for study and special help is desired, is now 
practically undisturbed. 

“Rotation of captains,” Miss Giese has 
found, eliminates bossing by individuals, and 
practically no supervision is needed. Also, no 
pupil wishes to forfeit his use of the playroom 
by abuse of its privileges or by neglect of his 
work, 





A new system of reports to parents on stu- 
dent accomplishment has been adopted by the 
school board of Superior. Reports of scholastic 
standings will be given out at the end of each 
month, with an additional warning to pupils 
who are below passing. The card must be 
signed by the parents and returned to the 
teachers. After a pupil has received four 
warning notices, he may be dropped from the 
class with the approval of the superintendent. 
At the same time, no student may be failed 
unless he has received a warning card at least 
four weeks before the end of the semester. If 
more than 10% of the class fails, the principal 
of the school will review the failures and then 
either the teacher or the principal will discuss 
such failures with the superintendent. 


Here is a Civil Code prepared and presented 
to grade and high school students in a city 
system in Wisconsin: 

To make me a better citizen and better pre- 
pared for life’s work. 


1. I believe in loyalty to my school, to my home, 
to my City, to my state, and to my nation. 


2. I believe it is my duty to be careful of the 
books and other school property which have 
been provided for me that I may secure an 
adequate education. 


. I believe that I owe it to my city and to my- 
self to do the best work that I am capable of 
doing in school, and I shall at all times en- 
deavor to keep my scholarship on a high plane. 


Ww 


4. I believe that it is my responsibility to keep 
myself physically strong and mentally fit, real- 
izing that my success in school and in life 
depend upon a strong body and a sound mind. 


5. I believe that school life is a part of the 
community life, and that as a student I have 
as definite responsibilities as the adult citizen. 
I believe in democracy and the things for which 
it stands, and I shall miss no opportunity to 
prepare myself adequately for the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 


6. 


o 





The Constitution requires the establishment 
of a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools whereby all the children of this State 
may secure a good common school education. 
What makes a system of schools thorough and 
efficient? Fine grounds and buildings have 
something to do with it; rich and worth- 
while courses of study, good books and ap- 
paratus, close and intelligent supervision all 
play their part. But the real factors, the real 
makers of thorough and efficient schools, are 
thorough and efficient teachers. 

—Francis G. Blair 





Teachers, Attention / 


DA EMBERSHIP cards have been com- 

ing to us in gratifying lots, but 
rather a good many must still be “on 
the way.” Send yours in at once, so 
that you will miss no more issues of the 
JOURNAL. Subscribers tell us the maga- 
zine is improving right along. You will 
find it helpful too. We should have at 
least 18,000 subscribers among Wiscon- 
sin teachers. 
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Big Turnouts---District Conferences 


Six SECTIONS HELD MEETINGS 
Madison in Spring 


CTOBER was the month of teachers’ meet- 
ings. Six of the seven districts in Wis- 
consin held their annual meetings. The at- 
tendance in each district was large and the 
meetings in every case proved extremely 


profitable. 


CENTRAL—October 19 and 20—Wausau. 
Officers elected: President, O. W. Neale, Stev- 
ens Point; Secretary—Treasurer, Supt. George F. 
Brooks, Merrill. 


The meeting was very much of a success. 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo’s two addresses—one on 
“American and European Education in Con- 
trast,” and the other on ‘New Phases of Edu- 
cational Progress,” were both masterpieces and 
were greatly enjoyed by everybody. 

Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, former city super- 
intendent at Kenosha, also gave two strong 
addresses. One at the Rural, State Graded, 
Training School, and Teachers College Section 
on Friday afternoon on, “Training Children 
for Citizenship,” and one on the general pro- 
gram on “Europe’s Historic Spots of a New 
Age,” which was one of the outstanding num- 
bers on the program. 

Other strong addresses at sectional meetings 
were those of W. C. Knoelk, Assistant City 
Superintendent of Milwaukee, Dr. W. C. 
Reavis of the University of Chicago, Pres. 
R. D. Baldwin of Stevens Point State Teachers 
college, and Dr. Alexander Meikeljohn of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The amendment to locate the convention 
permanently at Wausau was lost. The loca- 
tion of the next meeting place is left in the 
hands of the Executive Committee, where it 
always has been. The 1929 chairman is O. W. 
Neale of the Stevens Point Teachers college. 


Two new members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were elected. Supt. Julius Winden of 
Wisconsin Rapids was elected for four years to 
succeed Chester Newlun, who has removed 
from this district. Supt. George F. Brooks 
was chosen to succeed A. J. Herrick for a term 
of five years. Other members are O. W. 
Neale, Stevens Point, D. A. Swartz, Wausau, 
P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point, and I .C. Painter, 
Wausau. 


The Central Association is managed by an 
executive committee of five members. The old- 
est member automatically becomes the chair- 
man of the next meeting. The newly elected 
member begins at the bottom of the committee 
and will not become President of the Associa- 
tion until his fifth year on the Committee. 
CorK SHIPS AND How To MAKE THEM. By Peter 

Adams. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Tells how to build ship models, two inches high, 
out of ordinary bottle corks, matches, some pins, 
thread, and paper for sails—ships that will really 
float. The models range from the earliest Phoeni- 
cian and Viking vessels to the modern racing sloops, 
with a little account of the history of each. 


LAKE SUPERIOR—October 4 and 5—Su- 
perior. Officers elected: President, C. G. 
Wade, Principal Central High school, Su- 
perior; Secretary, Edith Turnell; Vice-presi- 
dent, H. J. Antholz, Spooner; Treasurer, L. K. 
Wornstaff. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the Lake 
Superior Educational Association was one of 
the most successful the Head of the Lakes has 
ever had. Nationally known educators were 
presented at the general sessions. Judge Mar- 
cus A. Kavanagh of the Superior Court of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, head of the 
Wisconsin Experimental College, Frank D. 
Slutz, Dayton, Ohio, George P. Hambrecht, 
State Vocational school director, Emma Brook- 
mire, Supervisor of Grades, Marinette, Emma 
Baur Golden, National Field Secretary, P. T. A., 
Mrs. George Zachow, State President P. T. A., 
were the highlights on the program. 

Many splendid talks were given in the sec- 
tional meetings. The teachers in attendance 
generally agreed that this was one of the best 
conventions held in this section. 


NorTHEASTERN—October 5—Oshkosh. Of- 
ficers elected: President, Laura M. Johnston, 
Oshkosh State Teachers college; Secretary, 
George O. Savage, Oshkosh; Vice-president, 
Supt. B. J. Rock, Ripon; Treasurer, Avery 
Jones; Director, Mabel Mayer, Manitowoc. 


This was the thirty-fifth meeting of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers Association. 
Dr. Guy T. Buswell, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Chicago, Dr. John 
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J. B. Morgan, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, and Ralph Dennis, Dean of the 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, 
were the high spots on the general program on 
Friday morning. Dr. Buswell spoke on “Ex- 
periments with School Subjects”; Dr. Morgan 
on ‘Personality of the Unusual Child’; and 
Mr. Dennis on “An Unofficial Observer in 
Europe.” All sectional meetings were held in 
the afternoon on Friday. The program closed 
Friday evening with a reading “If Winter 
Comes” by Ralph Dennis. 


NorTHERN—October 11 and 12—Ashland. 
Officers elected: President, Harry Nelson, On- 
dossagon; Secretary, Grace Alcorn, Ashland; 
Vice-president, E. W. Messinger, Drummond; 
Treasurer, Gustave Ziesmer, Ashland; and Ex- 
ecutive Committee member, A. J. Layman, 
Mason. 


Sessions were held in the high school audi- 
torium. Speakers on the general program were: 
Earle A. Munger, Vice-president, Northland 
College, who spoke on “Some Larger Values 
in Group Service’; President, W. A. Ganfield, 
Carroll College, Waukesha; Superintendent 
J. T. Hooper, School for the Blind, Delavan; 
W. McNeel, Madison; George P. Hambrecht, 
Director of Vocational Education; W. G. Coap- 
man, Secretary, Wisconsin Bankers Associa- 
tion; and Mrs. Vilas Head, Women’s Bureau 
of Wisconsin Manufacturers. Section meetings 
were held on the afternoons of Thursday and 
Friday. On Thursday evening, the music Club 
of Ashland presented Forest Lamont, noted 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Company; at 
six o'clock on Thursday the Schoolmasters Club 
banqueted at the Knight Hotel; and at noon 
on Thursday, an all-college luncheon was held 
in the Latimer Building. The Tri Luci Club 
of the Ashland high school conducted a tea 
room during the convention.The Ashland high 
school chorus, the Ashland girls’ band, and the 
Dramatic Club of the same school, rendered 
numbers on the general program, to the delight 
of all. The attendance was unusually large in 
spite of the inclement weather. 


NorTHWESTERN—October 18 and 19—Eau 
Claire. Officers elected: President, William C. 


Hansen, Neillsville; Secretary, B. W. Bridg- 
man, Eau Claire; 1st Vice-president, Philip 
Peloquin, Athens; 2nd Vice-president, Tillie 
Sylfest, Whitehall; Treasurer, E. E. Waters, 
Barron; Executive Board, H. A. Schofield, Eau 
Claire, Myron Goodell, and H. C. Mason. 
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Attendance was the largest in the history of 
the organization. Outstanding speakers on the 
program were: Mrs. Anna Pennybacker of 
Austin, Texas. Cameron Beck of New York 
City, Dr. H. C. Morrison of Chicago, and 
Dr. Henry Suzzalo. Group meetings were held 
on Thursday and Friday afternoons. A feature 
of the general program was an all-district or- 
chestra composed of more than 100 members 
under the direction of E. L. Gadbois, Barron. 
The A Cappella Choir of the Eau Claire State 
Teachers college and the Eau Claire High 
school orchestra and band received much fa- 
vorable comment. Cotter’s ‘Saturday Night’ 
by the Scottish Musical Comedy Company 
played before a full house on Thursday even- 
ing. An additional interesting number was a 
series of vocal solos by Mr. William Gavin. 


WESTERN—October 19 and 20—La Crosse. 
Officers elected: President, Supt. Ollie Swan- 
son, Monroe county, Sparta; Secretary, E. W. 
Leamer, La Crosse State Teachers college; 
Vice-president, E. L. Wolters, La Crdsse 
State Teachers college; Directors: Nicholas 
Gunderson, Sparta, L. W. Fulton, Viroqua, 
and Nell Mahoney, Viroqua. 


Supt. Nicholas Gunderson of Sparta and the 
officers of the Western Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association are to be commended for the fine 
program presented at La Crosse. It empha- 
sized character and ideals in education, and 
each number stressed that particular phase in 
teaching. 

Over 800 teachers were in attendance, and 
praise for the excellent program and the way 
the meeting was conducted was heard on every 
hand. It was the general opinion that it was 
the best educational program ever held in 
Western Wisconsin. 

The main headliners were: Dr. C. C. Swain, 
President North Dakota Teachers College on 
“The Master Teacher”; Prof. E. D. Starbuck, 
University of Iowa, who discussed ‘Problems 
in Character Education’’; Mr. Cameron Beck, 
New York, on “The Cost of Leadership” ; 
Hon. Nellie Taylor Ross, former Governor of 
Wyoming, on ‘Progress and the Eternal Fem- 
inine’; and Prof. Bertram Nelson and the fa- 
mous quartette of St. James Choir of Chicago, 
who presented “Lohengrin.” 

In addition to these main speakers there 
were four big sectional meetings and eighteen 
round table meetings. 
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The Northwest District Meeting 


As SEEN BY A TEACHER 



























This cartoon was 
drawn by Clarence 
Imislund. 


Mr. Imislund 
teaches science at 
Neillsville, Wiscon- 


sin, 
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Side Lights on the Convention 


By A STAFF MEMBER 
Milwaukee—November 8-9-10 


HE 1928 convention will go down in his- 
7 tory as probably the largest from the 

standpoint of members in attendance in 
the seventy-five years of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association. The number of teachers pres- 
ent was estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000. 
Meetings were crowded, hotels were full to 
overflowing, and some five hundred guests 
were placed in clubs, apartments, and private 
homes by the housing bureau of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The large crowd at the 
auditorium, in the exhibits, and on the streets 
was good-natured and exercised commendable 
patience in spite of inconveniences. At meal 
time the hotel dining rooms and restaurants 
were taxed to capacity with usually a waiting 
line for an hour or more. 

The general programs started at 8:45 and 
President Cooley kept pretty well to schedule, 
although considerable time was lost between 
numbers by the shifting of the crowd. Sev- 
eral minutes were allowed, but usually the al- 
lowance was exceeded. This was especially 
true for the later morning numbers. The first 
numbers on Thursday and Friday were fur- 
nished by the Milwaukee Vocational School and 
the Sheboygan High School bands. Both did 
exceptionally well. It was believed that the 
audience would be on hand by nine o'clock, 
the customary hour for beginning school op- 
erations. The attendance did not reach the 
maximum, however, until ten or eleven o'clock. 
Some of the speakers found difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to the “mike” without 
which most of them could not be heard in the 
great auditorium. 


The all-state chorus and orchestra on Friday 
morning was a great success. There were six 
hundred eight students from fifty-seven high 
schools in the chorus and three hundred eighty 
students from fifty-five high schools in the or- 
chestra. The chorus was under the direction 
of Mr. Herman Smith, director of music of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools and the orchestra 
was directed by Prof. E. B. Gordon of the 
University of Wisconsin. Each group held an 
ensemble rehearsal on Thursday and again Fri- 
day morning. No one not intimately connected 
with the work of the two groups can appreciate 
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the work done by Profs. Gordon and Smith. 
Too much credit cannot be given them. They 
were assisted by a number of music directors 
from various places in the state. The concert 
was broadcast by the Milwaukee Journal. 


The Thursday evening joint concert by the 
Lyric Male Chorus of Milwaukee and the Little 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago was a high 
light in the program. Each organization is 
excellent. It is seldom that one can have the 
opportunity of listening to such high class en- 
tertainment as was provided by these two or- 
ganizations. 


The audiences on both Thursday and Friday 
mornings were an inspiration. At eleven 
o'clock on each day there was not a single 
seat vacant in the great auditorium. 


The teachers of Wisconsin are under obliga- 
tion to the Association of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, which rendered valuable assistance in 
the securing of rooms for teachers and also paid 
half the expenses of the Thursday evening 
concert. Mr. Earl Ferguson, director of the 
Bureau of Conventions, spared no time or 
energy in looking after the comfort of conven- 
tion visitors. 


A large part of the success of the meeting is 
due to section chairmen who prepared excellent 
programs which called forth much favorable 
comment, 


Three hundred five delegates were certified 
to the delegate assembly. The meeting place 
was altogether too small to accommodate the 
large number in attendance. Officers elected 
were Merle Palmer, principal Columbia County 
Rural Normal School, president; Miss Alice 
Byrne, La Crosse, first vice-president; Lester 
Conger, Kohler, second vice-president; Wil- 
liam N. Skowland, Oshkosh, third vice-presi- 
dent; B. E. McCormick, secretary; G. F. 
Loomis, treasurer; and H. W. Kircher, She- 
boygan, and Miss Elizabeth Waters, Fond du 
Lac, members of the Executive Committee. 
Reports were presented by Miss Ethel Gardner, 
chairman of the Reorganization Committee; 
L. P. Goodrich, chairman of the committee on 
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Group Insurance; C. J. Anderson, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee; and Miss Elizabeth 
McCormick, acting chairman of the Committee 
on Necrology. Miss Sarah Walsh was chair- 
man ot the Credentials Committee and pre- 
sented the report for that committee. De- 
tailed reports will appear in the December 
JOURNAL. 


A note of sadness spread over the conven- 
tion as word was passed around of the sudden 
death of, John F. Wilson who at one time was 
associated with the Ashland schools and who 
in recent years represented Scribner's Sons in 
the text book field. ‘Tug’? Wilson was known 
by legions and loved by all who knew him. 
He was a man of personality, principle, and 
character; a true friend, a conscientious worker, 
and a real gentleman. He had attended the 
convention, as was his custom for years. On 
Friday afternoon he started for his home in 
Madison, driving his car. F. O. Holt, regis- 
trar of the University and Mr. Harley of the 
Laurel Book Company, publishers, were accom- 
panying him. At Sixth Street and Wisconsin 
Avenue he steered his car to the curb, stopped 
it, and fell over on the steering wheel, the 
victim of heart trouble. His passing will be 
mourned by hundreds of school men and 
women and other friends. 


President Cooley presided at all of the gen- 
eral meetings and at the Representative As- 
sembly. His keen sense of humor and genial 
attitude relieved the strain of trying situations 
which any other attitude might have intensified. 


The absence of Supt. Milton C. Potter of 
Milwaukee, who is recuperating from injuries 
received in an accident several weeks ago, was 
called to the attention of the audience on 
Thursday morning by the presentation of a let- 
ter of greeting which also expressed the good 
wishes of Wisconsin teachers. The communi- 
cation was approved by a rising vote of the 
great assembly. 


The lost and found bureau has turned over 
some articles to this office. Among them is a 
ladies wrist watch. Owner may have the same 
by identifying it. 


Two unsolved problems for the officers and 
executive committee were emphasized by the 
convention. The first concerns late arrivals; 
the second leaving the audience “during” the 
number. For the protection of those who ar- 


tive on time, it has been customary to close 


doors during numbers and an effort has been 
made to clear the corridors around the main 
auditorium, for talking in them or trooping 
through them interferes seriously. Leaving the 
audience during the course of a talk also in- 
terferes with the audience and is embarrassing 
to speakers. At best, it is mot consistent with 
good manners. And, of course, disturbance in 
the corridors is just as serious whether it comes 
from those from within or those from without. 

Frequently groups arrive late because of 
train schedules or other reasons. In an effort 
to work out some plan which may accommo- 
date them, it has been suggested to open the 
top gallery with access to it from a secondary 
entrance. In the absence of a better plan, this 
undoubtedly will be tried next year. The 
success of any scheme will depend upon the in- 
dividual, just as the problem of “‘leaving’’ can 
be solved only by the individual. As leaders 
in education and advocates of education, would 
it not be possible for us to adopt a code of 
convention ethics which will eliminate ‘‘leav- 
ing” and make it possible to remove all “re- 
strictions’” and “regulations” except possibly 
the presenting of tickets at the door? What 
do you think about it? 


The Saturday morning program was second 
to none during the convention although the 
attendance was not large. Both speakers were 
good and the smaller hall made it possible for 
them to be heard to better advantage. 


The Philharmonic chorus of the Milwaukee 
Teachers Association was a feature of the pro- 
gram on Thursday morning. Their number 
was enjoyed by all. 


The association is desirous of providing ev- 
ery convenience for members at the state meet- 
ing. Improvements come as a result of obser- 
vation, experience, and constructive criticism. 
To the end that improvements may be made 
next year, we invite opinions and suggestions 
from those in attendance this year. 

—B. E. M. 


DID YOU SEND IT? 


We have received a letter, signed Louise and 
commenting on the Representative Assembly 
meeting, which we shall be glad to publish if 
“Louise’’ will send us her real name and ad- 
dress. The JOURNAL is open to all Wisconsin 
teachers, but, while we shall respect a request 
to withhold from publication the name of the 
writer, we must have the name and address on 
file in our office. 











Gee! I Wish I Were A Boy Again 


By A. BACNUMBER 
Who Visited the Milwaukee Convention 


ELL, it was a great meeting. I ar- 

rived early and stayed late, for I 

wanted to see the whole show. You 
see, it’s some time since I associated much 
with teachers. 

After wandering around an hour or two 
and dodging a half dozen automobiles that 
almost took my heels off, I reached the meet- 
ing place. I stood on the front steps of the 
Auditorium, I believe they call it, when up 
came a group of a dozen or so bobbed blondes 
and brunettes in furs and brown and black sort 
of half shoes. I wondered if I was in the 
right place. 

Just then a jaunty gent in gloves and shoes 
to match, a natty grey top coat, grey crushed 
hat turned down on the left, up on the right, 
and tilted a bit from the horizontal, tripped 
lightly up the steps in front of me. I was sure 
I was wrong. He said I was not. Then they 
came in larger groups. Soon it was a proces- 
sion up the street, down the street, from every 
direction, old and young, all dressed up. You 
couldn’t even tell them from the crowd that 
pushes its way into the Orpheum or onto the 
football field. 

I looked for Mr. Squeers, the teacher of 
little Nicholas Nickleby, “he who had but one 
eye when popular prejudice ran in favor of 
two”; for Mr. Creakle, the lovely master un- 
der whom David Copperfield received his train- 
ing, and also his trimmings; for Mr. Peck- 
smiff of Martin Chuzzlewit, ‘a man of noble 
sentiments and speech; fuller of virtuous pre- 
cepts than a copy book”; for Ichabod Crane, 
he who “was tall, but exceedingly lank, with 
narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands 
that dangled a mile out of his sleeves’; and 
the stern Mr. Ball, of the Hoosier School Boy, 
“who gave the impression that he would rather 
beat a boy than not, and would even like to 
eat one if he could.” They weren't there! 

I went into a great room and found myself 
bewildered by lanes and cross lanes lined on 
either side by display after display of books, 
school seats, maps, charts, moving pictures, 
musical instruments, all, they say, essential for 
a modern schoolroom. Gad! 

I got a program. It was like a pocket dic- 
tionary. I read it from cover to cover. 1 


found no mention of the “‘spellin’ bee,” 
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“readin’ out loud” exercise, or ‘‘speakin’ day.” 
I found something about reading, handwriting, 
and arithmetic and a lot about a lot of other 
things like health, recreation, mental hygiene, 
speech, the handicapped, the deaf, and the 
crippled. I heard not a word about the “birch” 
as a source of motivation, but there was a lot 
about boys and girls and much about interest, 
initiative, capacity, capability, character, and 
leadership. 

I attended all the meetings I could and I 
stayed to the end, for I enjoyed them and I 
learned a lot. What a place school must be 
today! I think the swimmin’ hole must have 
lost its lure to the modern school. New meth- 
ods, procedures, and “techniques” I think I 
heard some of the wiser looking ones call it. 

What a contrast to my school! In my day 
readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic was the universal 
prescription for learnin’ and they were admin- 
istered to the needy without fear or favor. In 
the school of today, apparently they are sup- 
plemented by a variety of other subjects accord- 
ing to individual needs. In my day, I am sure, 
interest was in the subject. In the present 
school, I take it, the center of interest is the 
child. 

Friday morning I had the surprise of my 
life. At eleven o'clock the curtain of the big 
auditorium went up, and there sat hundreds of 
boys and girls, gathered from the high schools 
of all Wisconsin. In my time, if there was 
one young fella in the neighborhood who could 
fiddle or yodel a little, he was the whole show. 
And here was a full orchestra, playing like pro- 
fessionals, and a full chorus of clear young 
voices—making music that brought a lump in 
my throat. How they watched that leader! 
How they loved what they were doing! Some- 
where I read once that ‘music cleanses the un- 
derstanding, inspires it, and lifts it into a realm 
which it would not reach if it were left to it- 
self.” And I said to myself, “Those kids are 
all right. Guess America isn’t going to the 
dogs just yet if youngsters like these are being 
trained all over the country to love the things 
of the spirit.” 

No wonder those teachers were enthusiastic 
and optimistic. I liked them. They were 
kind and sympathetic, and so human. 

Gee! I wish I were a boy again! 
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«<IUNNYGRAMS,” 
from a test in 
currentevents 

given at the opening of 

school by E. L. Men- 
denhall, principal of 
the Fond du Lac Coun- 
ty Rural Normal school. 

Mr. Mendenhall offers prizes, through the 

Courier, published by County Superintendent 

Lowe and himself, for the best answers. Here 

are some of them—not the prize winners— 


Holy See—Chinese leader of the rebellious 
chinese. 


Speakeasy—Some one who goes around and 
lectures on the streets on various subjects. 


Nancy Hanks—Was deported to Russia. 

Kris Kringle—Olympic star. 

Sultan of Swat—Leader over Egypt. 

Sultan of Swat—Started war against Eng- 
land. 

Big Bill—Leader of a gang of robbers in 
Chicago. 

Big Bill—Represents England. 

Sinissippi Farm—Home of poets. 

Old Eli—Name of Rep. party elephant. 

Bolshevik—Cuss word. 

Vic. Donahey—Judge of Milwaukee. 

Beveridge—A drink. 





“To have the management of one’s mind is 
a great art and may be attained by habitual 


exercise.” 
—Boswell’s Johnson 





Class in Biology— 
A tadpole’s tail gradually divides into two 
parts and each part becomes a hind leg. 





Curious Student—Teacher, what kept us 
from falling off the earth before the law of 
gravity was passed ? 





“Are you really content to spend your life 
walking the country begging?” asked the old 
lady, severely. 

“No lady,” answered the tramp, “Many’s 
the time I’ve wished I had a car.” 





The man who has nothing to boast of but 
his illustrious ancestors is like a Forest 
only good belonging to him is underground. 


—Sir Thomas Overbury 


This’n That 


Being a collection of the “‘lighter’ 
things—sense and nonsense 


In 1890 

The world’s greatest 
automobile maker was 
working in a_ bicycle 
shop. 

A millionaire hocel 
man was a “bell 
hop.” 

America’s steel king was stoking a blast 
furnace. 

A great merchant was carrying a pack on his 
back. 

A railroad president was pounding a tele- 
graph key. 

In 1950—You? 





The rules of success are the same now as 
they were hundreds of years ago; hard, con- 
scientious work. Brief, simple, and easy to 
say, but everlastingly hard for some of us to 
perform. 


-Haxchange 





Die when I may, I want it said of me by 
those who knew me best, that I always plucked 
a thistle and planted a flower where I thought 


a flower would grow. 
—Abraham Lincoln 





Teacher—If a farmer had 300 bushels of 
wheat and sold it for $2.50 a bushel what 
would he get? 

Bright Boy—A new car. 

—Plainfield, Wis. 





A school is a place where young people— 
of any age—come together to educate them- 
selves and each other with the help of good 
teachers. 

Ambrose L. Suhrie 





The world moves. Fifteen years ago the 
guide book for cross country travel was indis- 
pensable to the traveler who undertook to find 
his way from place to place in Wisconsin. Be- 
side the driver sat a director who read some- 
thing like this— 


Start at Court House, set speedometer at zcro. 
xx Pass large brewery to the right xxxx 6.7 mi. 
Fork in road—saloon at right—take left road xxx 
7.8 mi. pass white school house, .6 mi. beyond turn 
sharply right. xxx 9.6 mi. turn right, climb high 
hill—rough road, xxx 15.6 mi. crossroads—turn left, 
pass farm home—large barn, silo. xxxx 26.5 mi. 
spring—treplenish water xxxxx 34.6 mi. ——————— 
village, turn right past Hellerud’s store xxxxx. 37.1 
mi. crooss narrow bridge—turn sharply left. Go 
into low, up steep hill xxxx 41.3 mi. go slowiy— 
spring center road. Keep right (Do not travel this 
road in wet weather) xxxx 53.4 - —__— village. 
3 hours fair running time. 








Here's an adventure! What awaits 

Beyond these closed, mysterious gates? 

Whom shall I meet, where shall I go? 

Beyond the lovely land I know? 

Above the sky, across the sea? 

What shall I learn and feel and be? 

Open, strange doors, to good or ill, 

I hold my breath a moment still 

Before the magic of your look. 

What will you do to me, O Book? 

ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 

LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP. By Alfred Zimmern. 
Oxford University Press. 


The political interdependence ef the world is the 
most important fact in the post-war international 
situation, says the author, but the League of Na- 
tions, formed to cement peaceful international rela- 
tions, cannot do the work for which it was created 
because its intellectual foundations have not yet been 
laid. And educators, whose business it is to train 
the intellect, must lay those intellectual foundations. 
“Looking broadly over the history of the years since 
the Armistice it may be said that virtually every im- 
portant new international development, calling for 
measures of practical statesmanship, has been un- 
satisfactorily dealt with because public opinion was 
not given enough time to understand what was hap- 
pening or what was required.” 

Public education offers the solution. Mr. Zim- 
mern suggests the international exchange of  stu- 
dents and teachers, from the primary grades through 
the universities. There should also be a School of 
International Contacts, “at which university stu- 
dents in the later stages of their academic course 
are brought together from many countries to meet 
vne another and a distinguished and equally inter- 
national group of university teachers.” 

The author does not suggest just how such a pro- 
cedure might be worked out, or how financed, but 
he has much of importance to say about international 
relations; and he would seem to be indisputably 
right when he says, ‘The recovery of civilization 
depends on adjusting the available resources of good 
will, expert knowledge, and intellectual and moral 
leadership to the needs of the post-war world. The 
problem of the recovery of civilization is the prob- 
lem of the relation between learning and leadership.” 


Best CREATIVE WORK IN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS, 
1927-1928. Edited by George H. Gallup. 
Published by the Quill and Scroll Society, which 
conducted the twenty-five national contests that 
yielded the material included in this volume. A 
good collection to have around to stimulate both stu- 
dents and teachers to greater effort. 


A SON OF EARTH. By William Ellery Leonard. 
The Viking Press, New York. 


Mr. Leonard has put into this volume, which he 
calls a poetical autobiography, most of his previously 
published poems and some that have not appeared 
heretofore, the order of the poems correspending in 
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Some of the New Books 


large part approximately to the order of composition. 
In an explanatory note he says, “The volume is thus. 
in intention, a ‘poem-sequence,’ in eighteen episodes, 
about one life-time about one son of earth.” 
It is gratifying to have so large a part of Mr. 
Leonard’s distinguished poetry in one boak. The 
volume does not, of course, include parts of 
“Two Lives” as it was finally published, but it does 
contain some of the parts originally included in that 
work 


PLAYS FOR PEOPLE AND PuPPETS. By Catherine 


Reighard. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The author has been dramatizing plays for the 
Tatterman Marionettes for several years. There are 
five plays in this book: The King of the Golden 
River, Rumpelstiltskin, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Pierre Patilin, and Aladdin, with directions for pro- 
duction telling what is required for the play when 
used for children and when for marionettes. 

A GUIDE TO LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. By Walter 
Taylor Field. Ginn & Co. 

This book cannot be too highly praised. The 
author writes sensibly, understandingly, and authori- 
tatively about the literary needs of boys and girls 
from two to eighteen, shows the influence of books 
on the formation of character and taste, and dis- 
cusses the teaching of literature along the lines of 
children’s personal interests. It contains a valuable 
selection of some 350 books for home and school 
reading and a much larger group for libraries. Other 
lists include books for supplementary reading in 
school, for the help of teachers and parents, and for 
reference work. Titles of particular literary merit 
or importance in the development of the child’s in- 
tellectual life are starred. The books chosen as suit- 
able for home and school reading are graded, and 
accompanied by descriptive comments and the name 
of one or more publishers for each. The other 
lists are classified, graded, and accompanied by the 
publishers’ names and the prices. The books listed 
are up to date. 


RECENT SHORT Stories. Edited by Margaret Pen- 
dleton and David S. Wilkins, English teachers 
in New York City. D. Appleton & Co. 

A splendid variety. Every story is distinctive. An 
introductory chapter is designed to help the student 
write his own short stories. At the end of each 
story are a biographical sketch of the author and 
some questions “meant to deepen the student's un- 
derstanding of each story as a bit of life and a bit 
of art.” The questions are few and to the point, 
and would therefore probably be read and considered. 


HIGHER BOOK OF SONGS. By Robert Foresman. 
American Book Co. 

Intended for high schools. This is the seventh 
volume in the Foresman Series. It is a splendid 
collection, including the work of the great composers 
of three centuries, from Bach to Rachmaninoff, and 
representing Germany, Italy, Russia, and America. 
There are many folk songs; and some old mountain 
songs never before notated. An alphabetical index, 
index of part arrangements, and a topical index are 
also included. 
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Better Books forfYour School 


Be sure to order for your class, for sup- 
plementary reading, and for your library 
these books which have been recom- 
mended by your State Reading Circle 
Board for the Wisconsin Young People’s 
Reading Circle: 
Adventures in Storyland—by Taylor $.6 
Animal-Land Children—by Flora. at 
Better Health for Little ‘Americans— 

by Lawson OTE PEP TT ET Cee eee PY | 
Bow-Wow and Mew Mew—by Craik. .5 
Father Thrift and His Animal 

Friends—By Sindelar ...........+. 
The Hygienic Pig and other stories— 

De SIE Hace peaks cee aha eben ceenes PY 
Complete Catalog of Books and School Ma- 

terials mailed free upon request. 

From the State Recommended List 
The Light-Bearers—Dunbar ........ 
The Like-to-Do Stories—by Smith. 
A Pet Reader—by Lawson........... 
Stories of Animal Village—by Richey 
Story of the American Flag—F allows. 
Story-Book Tales—by Ashton ....... 
Tanglewood Animals—by Flora...... 
The Teenie-Weenies—Donahey-Baker 
Teenie-Weenie Land—Donahey-Baker 
Every Primary and Rural School Teacher 
should have a copy of this most helpful 
book adopted for the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Reading Circle: 

Motivated Primary Activities for 
Rural Teachers. By Metcalf .. ce 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers 


17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 
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MUSIC 


ee 
SCHOOLS 


Headquarters for 


All Victor 
Educational 
Records 


Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











Beautiful usable 
Music for 
‘Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lullabies, 
dances, folk songs, concert solos, story music, 
orchestras, bands—grouped in a single Unit 
(No.1). Enough new Victor Orthophonic Rec- 
ords for a year’s beginning in music appreciation. 


I 3 records] 7 selections 
20 Lessons 


[ST PRICE sJQO0 


IF you would select, out of all Victor music, the 
records you would want most for your rural 
school, they would probably be just these thir- 
teen. For these are Victor Orthophonic Records, 
delightfully varied, with the beauty and freshness 
of presentation that can help rural schools so 
much. These records offer a way for pupils to 
know the instruments of the orchestra, some of 
the finest music of the masters—and to have true 
appreciation of music. 

If you had the time, you could work out the 
lessons to include these records. But we assume 
that you haven’t, so here are the lessons too. 
Twenty of them (which may be subdivided into 
thirty or forty if desired) cleverly devised for 
ever-increasing interest, enough for a whole 
year’s varied pleasure in music. The booklet of 
lessons contains annotations on all principal selec- 
tions. Order from any Victor dealer, or from 

Or let us tell you more about them. 


Here are sample lessons 

Mother Goose Party (20212). Children recognize 
the Mother Goose characters and raise hands 
when they discover them. 

Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schubert) (20079). 
Show pictures of ’cello. See chart. Tell the differ- 
ence between violin and ’cello. See back of chart. 

Gavotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443). Mignon is a 
story of a little girl stolen by gypsies. When she 
is grown, she goes to a village where a musical 
entertainment is being given, and there she finds 
that her father is a nobleman. 

The Gavotte is an old French peasant dance. 

Class may raise hands when loud flute tone is 
heard. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CoO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 








The Wisconsin 








SMITH and BAGLEY 
Mastery Spellers 


Complete study books 
aiming for 100% mas- 
tery for all pupils. 


Lists compounded from the best investi- 
gations of word frequency and spelling 
difficulty are graded and arranged in each 
grade for three levels of ability. 

Slow pupils master a short list while 
average and superior pupils master lists 
according to their abilities. But the 
books are more than word lists. They 
are study books, providing dictation ex- 
ercises, puzzles, games, reviews, tests and 
other activities for the orderly building of 
spelling habits. 


We suggest that you write for a book- 
let telling how these spellers were com- 
piled. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














For accuracy in color, specify 


ARTEXT PRINTS AND JUNIORS 
The only series of color reproduc- 
tions of great paintings made di- 
rectly from the originals by color 
photography. Circular and sample 
sent free to teachers on request. 





New Picture Study Course for Wisconsin 
Illustrated by Artext publications 
Particulars sent on request 


Special set of 20 Christmas miniatures, Madonnas, etc. 
sent postpaid for 50c. 


Authorized Distributors 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK & 
STATIONERY CO., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Children’s Books 


THE Boys’ BooK oF CAMP LiFE. By Elon Jessup. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Includes information on every phase of camping; 
what to do in an emergency, the necessary equip- 
ment for hikes, over-night camping, and permanent 
camps. Fully illustrated with authentic diagrams of 
the types of equipment. 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. By Dorothy Aldis. 
Minton, Balch & Co., New York. 


Charming and original poems for very young chil- 
dren, matched with charming and original drawings. 
Both author and illustrator have kept in touch with 
what pleases youngsters. 


THE CHILD’s BOOK OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. By 
Mary Stoyell Stimpson. Little, Brown & Co. 


If one may judge by the recent popularity of bi- 
ographies written for the adult, this book should 
find great favor with youngsters. The author’s aim 
is to tell children something about the men and 
women who “have made the world better or wiser,” 
and to help them understand what qualities made 
them admirable. (It should be unnecessary to men- 
tion the attractive mechanical make-up of a Little, 
Brown book.) 


ONcE THERE Was A Prince. By Aldin Dunbar. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


A romantic tale of youth and chivalry. Prince 
Lillo, 15-year-old heir to a throne, discovers that 
all his life he has been shut away in ignorance of 
his subjects. One night he and his attendant steal 
off to a mountain cave to learn the truth. He hears 
that his subjects are terribly oppressed. Vowing to 
restore the ancient rights of his people, the prince 
escapes into a neighboring kingdom and sets to work 
to serve his country and prove himself a real prince. 
His adventures are thrilling to read about. 


TIMOTHY TRAVELS. By Daisy Neumann. Howard 
McCann, Inc. 


Timothy is a “regular’’ American boy, who spent 
the summer in Europe with his mother. The story 
of his adventures is good reading for children and 
for their big brothers and sisters too. 


NATALIA AND NIKoLar. By Varia Klenova and 
L. Lamprey. World Book Co. 


A ten-year-old’s story of Russian home life before 
the war and the famine. There are many attractive 
illustrations. A young girl whose home was in 
Russia until five years ago says that both story and 
pictures are accurate. 


THE SEAL OF THE WHITE BUDDHA. By Hawthorne 
Daniel. Howard McCann, Inc. 


A delightful story of a fifteen-year-old girl’s trip 
to China, during which she encounters adventure and 
mystery and finds herself heir to a fortune. A 
wholesome yarn. 
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New Editions 


CONQUERING THE AIR. By Archibald Williams, 
Thos. Nelson and Sons. 


The romance of the development and use of air- 
craft. Written for the general reader but not there- 
fore lacking in the scientific approach. The 1926 
edition has been revised, enlarged, and brought up 
to date; an account of Colonel Lindbergh’s Good- 
will tour to Central America is included. It is a 
most attractive narrative. Contains excellent full 
page photographs. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSs, 
tle, Brown and Co. 


By George Eliot.  Lit- 


Edited with introduction and notes by Harold T. 
Eaton, head of the English department, Brockton 
High school. Includes a vocabulary-building list, 
test questions, a short summary of the plot, a bi- 
ographical sketch of the author, and a brief dis- 
cussion of the novel as a type of writing. 


THe Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 


Edited for high school students, with unusually 
well prepared introduction, notes, and questions, by 
Mary A. Weaver. 


Tue ATLANTIC TREASURY OF CHILDHOOD STORIES. 
By Mary D. Hutchinson Hodgkins. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 


A handsome new edition, with reénforced buck- 
ram binding, of this delightful collection of folk 
and fairy tales. The material is arranged in sec- 
tions as follows: Animals, Wise, and Foolish; En- 
chantments and Magical Deeds; Fairies, Pixies, and 
Elves; Dwarfs, Giants, and Ogres; Boys and Girls 


of Other Lands; Heroes and Heroines. Charm- 
ingly illustrated. 
UNDER THE Lilacs and JACK AND JILL. By 


Louisa M. Alcott. Little, Brown and Co. 


These old favorites never lose their fascination. 
The new editions are beautifully printed and have 
many full page pictures in color. 


Wuy-So Strorirs. By Edwin Gile Rich. Little, 


Brown & Co. 


The author has retold and adapted the legends 
in which primitive man endeavored to explain the 
characteristics and origins of birds and animals. He 
has taken his materials from the folklore of Europe, 
Africa, Australia, and India, but more especially 
from the legends of the American Indians. Illus- 
trated, 


KENILWORTH (Sir Walter Scott) and Selected 
Poems by Edgar Allen Poe (Edited by Thomas O. 
Mabbott) have been issued in the Macmillan Mod- 
ern Readers’ Series, each with a good introduction. 
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Elson Educational 
Art Exhibit 
An Art Exhibit that will 

IRST—Raise adequate funds for the 

purchase of pictures to decorate your 
school walls. 

ECOND—Will interest and educate 

teachers, pupils, and the community 
your school serves in an appreciation of 
the best the world has produced in paint- 
ings, sculpture and architecture. 

HIRD—With the aid of our Picture 

Studies you can continue the work 
of teaching Art Appreciation in an or- 
ganized way in your classes. 
It is loaned without financial guaranty. 
Write us today and we will send you free 
our proposition, a descriptive catalogue 
(illustrated), a copy of the Elson Picture 
Studies, and refer you to many schools 
in your vicinity who will testify to the 
educational value of the exhibit and the 
quality of the pictures they have pur- 
chased from us with funds raised by the 
exhibit. 
Elson Art Publication Co., Inc. 

Educational Art for Schools 

School Street, Belmont, Massachusetts 











The Problem-Project Guidebooks 


Agriculture, Economics and Sociology 
with 


Objective Tests and Subjective Conclusions 


provide organized assignments, refer- 
ences, general information and _ tests 
covering the work of the new course of 
study in agriculture. 
OVER 20,000, Book I (Work of first 
semester) now sold. 
Book II, State Graded Edition, ready for 
mailing Nov. 7, ’28. 
Book II, Rural Edition, ready for mail- 
ing Dec. 7, ’28. 
_—— -—— USP fae lous — =—— 


H. C. Dornbush, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Enclosed find 35c (check or money order) for 


which send me 


ONE SAMPLE SET 
Book II Problem — Project 
Agriculture and Testbook for same. 
of second semester.) Graded.... 
(Check one.) 


Name 


DMN. Siacccusaewe ene a aes 


Guidebook in 
(Work 
Rural... 


Carried in stock by all leading school supply 


houses. 











CALENDAR 


Feb. 8-9—Southern Wis. Teachers Assn.— 
Madison 
Feb. 24—Mar. 1—Dept. of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A.—Cleveland, Ohio 
April—Penmanship Teachers Assn.—Buffalo, 
a 


June 28-July 4—National Education Assn.— 
Atlanta, Ga. 





ROTARY motor, driven by compressed air, that 

will drive a model plane with a six foot wing 
spread a mile, is the invention of Heinz Mahnke, 
a junior in the Shorewood High school. 





Autumn exercises were held at Perrot State Park in 
honor of John A. Latch, the Donor, early in Octo- 
ber. The following bit of history in connection with 
the park, which is located near Trempealeau on the 
Mississippi, will be of interest. Perrot State Park, 
an area of 910 acres along the bluffs of the Missis- 
sippi near Trempealeau, Wisconsin, was donated to 
the State of Wisconsin for park purposes by John A. 
Latsch of Winona, Minn. It is a place of intense 
historic interest, and as such forms a valuable unit 
in the Wisconsin state park system. First seen by 
Father Louis Hennepin in 1680, Trempealeau Moun- 
tain, Hay-nee-ah-chah or ‘Soaking Mountain’ to the 
Winnebagos, has served as a landmark to Missis- 
sippi voyageurs for nearly 250 years. In 1685 
Nicholas Perrot and a party were thrusting their way 
through the wilderness to establish a fur trading 
post among the Sioux Indians, when they were over- 
taken by bad weather at this place. They took up 
winter quarters and remained until the spring of 
1686. Three years later they planted the arms of 
Louis XIV and in his name took possession of all 
the land drained by the waters of the Upper Missis- 
sippi. In 1731 a fort was built on the site of Per- 
rot’s wintering post by a representative of the French 
government. 





For the promotion of their mutual interests the 
combined state teachers’ associations maintain a cen- 
tral office known as the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Associations. For the past five years it 
has been located in Des Moines. The growth of 
the organization has now reached a point which 
justifies moving the offices to a larger and more 
central location. On July 1 the Service Bureau 
moved into its new home in the Great Northern 
Hotel in Chicago. It is to be hoped that this move 
will result not only in securing more business but 
also in making the Service Bureau of greater service 
to the 576,198 members of the combined state teach- 
ers’ associations. Every member of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association may feel a personal and pro- 
prietary interest in the new headquarters. When- 
ever you are in Chicago, you are most cordially in- 
vited to call, and the Manager, Miss Rawson, or 
her assistant will be more than glad to serve you. 
Any information you desire that the office can fur- 
nish will be freely given. 
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Around The State 


With the announcement of a series of symphony 
concerts under the direction of the internationally 
famous conductor, Walter Damrosch, to be broad- 
cast to schools each Friday from October 26th to 
May 10th, through WJZ and associated stations, it 
would seem that education by radio has commenced 
in earnest. All progressive educators have been 
eager to use the radio as an additional tool for 
teaching, but the questions when, where, and how 
have been hard to answer. The following schedule 
for the Friday morning concerts has been announced 
by Dr. Damrosch: 

Grades 3 and 4 at 11 A. M. (E. T.) Grades 7, 
8 and 9 at 11:30 A. M. (E. T.) November 23, De- 
cember 14, January 4, January 18, February 1, Feb- 
ruary 15, March 1, March 15, April 5, April 19, 
May 3; Grades 5 and 6 at 11 A. M. (E. T.) Grades 
10 and above, 11:30 A. M. (E. T.) December 7 
December 21, January 11, January 25, February 8, 
February 22, March 8, March 22, April 12, April 26, 
May 10. 


Some of the stations which will relay these con- 
certs are: WJZ New York, WLW _ Cincinnati, 
WTMJ Milwaukee, KYW Chicago. The material 
selected for lower grades deals with music in na- 
ture, music and moods, fairies and music, types of 
dances, and the tone quality of instruments; while 
the programs for upper grades and high schools 
are presented solely as music literature. 





Lincoln county's educational program includes 10 
items this year, the first of which calls for a nine 
months term in every school. In 1926-27 there 
were 34 eight months schools. These were not de- 
creased at all in 1927-28; but at the annual meet- 
ing in 1928 there were 11 schools that lengthened 
their term to 9 months. Ten towns out of the 16 
now rank 100% in nine month terms. Last year 
only six towns were 100% in this. Two new school 
buildings are under construction; namely, District 
No. 2, Merrill, and No. 2 Corning. A third will 
be remodelled. 





Cornell University announces the foundation of 
two fellowships to be known as The Charles La- 
throp Pack Fellowships in Nature Education and 
Forestry. The investigations conducted under these 
fellowships shall deal with problems of Nature Edu- 
cation and Forestry, with the object of determining 
methods and practices affecting the education of the 
public in the use of its natural resources. Ordi- 
narily these fellowships will not be available ex- 
cept to persons with the equivalent of the Master's 
degree. The awards will be made essentially on 
the basis of promise of contribution in research. 
Applicants should submit a full statement of aca- 
demic and professional training and experience, to- 
gether with the names of three persons well ac- 
quainted with the candidate. Applications for these 
fellowships for 1929-30 should be sent to Professor 
E. L. Palmer, Fernow Hall, Ithaca, New York by 
March 15, 1929, 
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Eastman Classroom Films 





Seeing an old-time harvest—flailing the wheat 


Classroom Films in geography and general science 
are now available. Write us for a demonstration. 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











through the 


Fox River Valley 


Orange Line services make it convenient to travel through 
the Fox River Valley to attend your favorite football games 
or for a week-end trip home. 


Regular Orange Line service between—Madison, Fond du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Neenah, Wautoma, Berlin, Juneau, Sheboy- 
gan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Prairie du Sac, Portage, Stevens 
Point and intermediate towns. 


Jhe Service Courtesy Made Popular 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
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Robert M. Dessureau, supervising teacher in Lang- 
lade county, is president of the northern and cen- 
tral Wisconsin Supervising ‘Teachers association. 
The section includes ten counties. 





Scholastic standing and school credits form the 
basis for appointment to the junior police force of 
the Waukesha public schools. The junior police- 
men go on duty at noontime and again after school. 
Armed with ‘badges and “stop” and “go” signs, 
they direct traffic on streets in the school vicinity 
to enable their fellow schoolmates to cross the traf- 
fic lanes in safety. 





The National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City, will gladly send 
information to any teacher who is interested in teach- 
ing students bird lore. 





Sauk City high school this year boasts an enroll- 
ment of 106 over last year’s 76. This is a 37% 
increase. There are 35 freshmen this year, whereas 
last year there were 21. Merrimac voted out its 
high school, and as a result 20 Merrimac High 
school students transferred to Sauk City—practically 
a 100% transfer. A very efficient bus service has 
been arranged between the two towns by the Sauk 
City board of education. 





A demonstration team from Arkansaw High 
school, consisting of Ronald Stetler and Rarrel Met- 
calf, representing Pepin county at the state fair at 
Milwaukee, won the demonstration championship 
over thirty-two teams who competed for the honor. 
They demonstrated ‘How to Grow Healthy Chicks.” 
Pierce county was second in the contest. 





Tree planting day was an event at Tony, Wiscon- 
sin recently. The Community Club of that village 
decided that the barren areas in the village could be 
improved by the planting of trees. The high school 
students took up the plan and agreed to find trees 
and plant them. The community became interested, 
and high school students, citizens of the village, and 
farmers for miles around scouted the woods for suit- 
able trees, dug up five hundred of them and trans- 
planted them around the high school grounds, the 
railway station, and along the streets of the village. 
The event turned out to be a community celebration 
with a community dinner, followed by a discussion 
of education and conservation by county superin- 
tendent George Sanford and ending up with a base- 
ball game between the Tony and Hawkins high 
schools. 





Officers elected at a recent meeting of Wausau 
Teachers were President, Angus Rothwell; Vice- 
President, Miss Francis Erbine; Secretary, Miss Agnes 
Bessey; Treasurer, W. A. Piper. Plans were made 
for the Central Wisconsin Association meeting which 
was held this fall in Wausau, and for a Hallowe'en 
mixer party at which the new teachers were enter- 
tained by the old ones. The Executive Board of 
the Association is planning other events for the year, 
which will include the bringing of prominent edu- 
cational speakers to Wausau. The annual teachers’ 


banquet, planned to take place some time in Janu- 
ary, is an event to which the teachers look forward 
with pleasure. 
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Walworth county teachers, under the leadership 
of Miss Maude Mitchell, are holding some very in- 
teresting and helpful group meetings. The following 
“minutes” of the LaGrange-Whitewater group, of 
which Miss Helen Gnatzig is president, and Miss 
Alma Kittleson secretary, tells a story of progress. 
The meetings are held at 4:30 P. M., the second 
and third Wednesdays of every month. 


“Miss Phelps gave a report on the first chap- 
ter in Charter’s Teaching of Ideals. She handed 
each one an excellent typewritten summary on the 
chapter. Miss Byrnes gave a talk on helpful arti- 
cles from the Normal Instructor. 

“The following were appointed to give the next 
reports: 

Charter (Chapter Two)—Miss Mohr 

THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION— 
Mrs. Millis 

Wisconsin Magazine—Miss Kittleson 

Normal Instructor—Miss Byrnes 

“It was decided that at every other meeting 
one teacher would give a demonstration lesson in 
some subject. Miss Belk of the Bird School was 
appointed to give the demonstration at the next 
meeting. 

“All were asked to bring their Morrison's Prac- 
tice of Teaching in the Secondary School, and be 
ready to discuss chapter ten. 

“Mrs. Wheeler, Director of Rural Training, 
Whitewater Teachers college, presented some good 
suggestions on notebook work. 

“After adjournment, delicious lunch and social 
hour were enjoyed.” 





The merging of two of America’s best known edu- 
cational magazines took effect November 1, when 
the Educational Review was combined with School 
and Society. The magazine will be published 
weekly throughout the year, under the editorship of 
J. McKeen Cattell with the cooperation of William 
McAndrew. The Educational Review was established 
in 1891 by Nicholas Murray Butler, now president 
of Columbia University. School and Society was 
established in 1915, and since its founding has been 
edited by Dr. Cattell. During its history it has 
absorbed the School Journal, established in 1874, 
and The Teacher's Magazine, established in 1878. 





Since the opening of the new Beloit Vocational 
school building, it has been found necessary to em- 
ploy three new full time instructors. The attend- 
ance has increased considerably, the enrollment being 
28% greater in September, 1928 than in September, 
1927. A large number of students are in full time 
attendance. Physical education is now being offered 
to all day classes. 





Members of the East high school faculty, Green 
Bay, offered a reward of $100 for information lead- 
ing to the arrest and conviction of the person re- 
sponsible for the theft of more than $200 in cash 
from the school vault last month. The money rep- 
resented proceeds from the cafeteria and other school 
activities, and was secured after the combination 
knob had been knocked off and the mechanism bored 
with tools taken from the manual training depart- 
ment of the school. 
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cash with order 





¢ CHRISTMAS NAME PENCILS 

a box These low prices to teachers only. Your 

1 name pupils’ names in gold on finest No. 2 hexa- 

83 pencils gon pencils in exquisite shades of laven- 

plostpaid der, blue, green, gray, yellow, red or as- 

6 pencils 24c sorted. Beautiful boxes. Choice of Xmas 

12 pencils 45c or everyday designs. Order now or write 
for circular “H”’. Prompt service. 


326 E. 5th St. NEW PROCESS CO. 










You can have both. Our school 
carnival booklet tells how. Copy 
postpaid for 50c. School carni- 
val supply catalog free. 


The School Service Novelty Co. 
1273 Buchanan St. Topeka, Kansas 







Dayton, Ohio 
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Italian, etc. 


Cc Credit if desired. CA Published by ELLIS Publishing Company 
. Jommercial Textbooks 
Tego 587 Fifth Ave., New York ~ BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 
< 
? 


American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


—Foremost University Tours— 


Officially recognized byAmerican 
Universities—Lectures in Art, 
History, Literature, Travel, 
—Spanish, French, German, 














ie, 
@,? Eminently Worthy of Your 
Consideration 


BOOKKEEPING and BUSINESS 


METHODS By Reul I. Lund, 
A. B., M. A., C. P. A. 
BALANCE SHEET METHOD 
36 Chapters 
Review Questions 
Building Problems 
6 Laboratory Practice Sets 
This two year Bookkeeping Course provides the lat- 
est in American business practice at a lower cost with- 
out loss to the educational process. 
Send for an outfit and let it tell the story 
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Supplies an abundance of usable 
Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, 
Devices and Material for use 

in all branches of elemen- 
tary school work. 


More Primary Material than any 
ether teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount 
for the higher grades. 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 

Poster Patterns; designs for 
Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 


Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 


Many other departments and special 


features of great interest and 
helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Make Your Teaching Easier and More Effective 
by Becoming a Subscriber to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
aiid PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURA* SCHOOLS 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
Subscribe Now—Pay January 15th 
Each yearly subscriber to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans receives the equivalent of 
A complete 10-volume Library of practical and helpful teaching material 
as the contents of the ten issues of the year, if printed in 
book form, would make ten 884-page books. 
What is more important, the material in the magazine 
is always new and up-to-date and comes to you in timely 
installments just as you need it. 


- -[Use This Order Biank—Pay Jan. 15th If More Convenient |—- 





[W. J. E.—Nov. ] Date..... 192 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year (Price $2.00) 
beginning with the issue hese checked Cj Sept., [ Oct., } Nov. 


Place cross (X) In one [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
of these squares to in- 


payment. I agree to pay not later than January 15, 1929. 


RI Soink cine ents heeded madkanubnieeinebbanakenie 


at GS Be  camsenticinns ’ ates visinconeaal 


OE sek ncnacseestecns State = 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| dicate preferencs as to 
| 
| 
| 
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(J Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools. 














When You're 
65 Will You 
Be Inde- 
pendent? 





Read These 
Startling Figures! 


“That the need of 
self-supporting women 
for protection is great 
is unanswerably dem- 
onstrated by statistics 
which show that 95% 
are dependent at the 
age of 65.” 











So runs a sentence from 
“Life Insurance for Teach- 
ers,” an article by A. A. Heald 
published in the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, Octo- 
ber, 1927. Although this arti- 
cle appeared over a year ago 
inquiries about it are still 
coming in. Mr. Heald himself 
will, without obligation, glad- 
ly advise with you on a per- 
sonal insurance program to fit 
your particular needs. Call 
Fairchild 954, or write to 


A. A. Heald 


City Supervisor 
BANKERS LIFE CO. 
Fairchild 954 


First Central Building 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The U. S. Civil Service Commission announces an 
examination for junior educationist (kindergarten- 
primary education), applications for which must be 
on file with the Commission at Washington, D. C., 
not later than December 31. The examination is to 
fill a vacancy in the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., and va- 
cancies occurring in positions requiring similar 
qualifications. Full information may be obtained 
from the U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the secretary of the U. S. 
Civil Service Board of Examiners at the post office 
or customhouse in any city. 





Supt. A. G. Meating of Outagamie county reports 
several new buildings completed or nearing comple- 
tion: Dist. No. 3, Center, just moved into a beautiful 
$7000 frame building which has an 8 x 16 stage; Dist. 
No. 3, Ellington, $7200 building nearing completion, 
including a stage and a water system for bubblers 
and toilets; Dist. No. 5, Buchanan, $6500 building 
nearing completion, with stage, library alcove, teach- 
ers’ room, and inside toilets; Dist. No. 4, Green- 
ville, $8200 building occupied November 1, with 
stage, teachers’ room, library room, and inside toil- 
ets; Union High school, Freedom, $35,000, to be 
completed December 1. 





The first annual County Rural school fair of She- 
boygan county was held recently in Eagle’s Hall, 
Sheboygan. The fair was arranged by County Su- 
perintendent Walter Berger, County agent Matheson, 
and the Sheboygan Business Men’s Association. It 
is said to have been the most complete representation 
of Sheboygan’s farm products that was ever assem- 
bled. It continued for three days. The high school 
band, the Kohler band, the Sheboygan Press in a 
radio program, and vaudeville featured the enter- 
tainment programs. The fair closed with a county 
harvest ball and community get-together. 





A note from Middleton says, ‘“The high school 
building was redecorated during the summer 
months. The assembly room seats no longer bear 
the woodcarving of old alumni, as they have all 
been sandpapered and revarnished. A Frigidaire has 
been installed in the cooking laboratory and two new 
electric sewing machines have been added to the 
home economics department. Football has been 
given a new lease of life, and the students are pub- 
lishing the first annual since 1919.” 





According to a report from the Conservation Com- 
mission, more than fifty thousand dollars was as- 
signed to the state school fund as a result of arrests 
made by wardens’ activities during the year. In ad- 
dition, the Commission realized about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars from the sale of confiscated property, 
including boats, guns, traps, firs, and nets. 





Drill cards printed in the vocational print shop 
will be used in a series of practice drills designed 
to improve the knowledge of correct use of words 
by upper grade students in the Oshkosh schools. 
The plan was announced recently by Supt. C. C. 
Bishop. The drill cards were prepared by Miss Clara 
Radot of the Roosevelt school, Oshkosh. 
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Last year, through the efforts of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Sheboygan High school, and under the 
presidency of Miss Mary Heronymus, the high school 
librarian, the Association succeeded in establishing 
two scholarship funds of $5000 each. The Associa- 
tion started out to raise one $5,000 scholarship fund 
and Eugene E. Pantzer offered to subscribe $2,500 
in case the Alumni Association would raise the other 
$2,500. Under the very capable leadership of its 
president, Miss Heronymus, the Association raised 
$5,000 instead of the required $2,500. In view of 
this fine showing on the part of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Pantzer raised his offer to $5,000 and 
made a separate scholarship fund of $5,000. She- 
boygan thus has two $5,000 scholarship funds, one 
known as the Alumni Association Scholarship Fund 
and the other as the Pantzer Scholarship Fund. Each 
of these funds gives a yearly scholarship of $250. 
The two high school graduates who are to receive 
these scholarships are selected by a committee of the 
High School Alumni Association. 


Supt. Milton C. Potter was brought to Columbia 
hospital, Milwaukee, late in October, from Omaha, 
where he suffered severe injuries in an automobile 
accident. In addition to cuts and bruises, he re- 
ceived a severe injury to his left eye. For a time, 
it is said, physicians despaired of saving the eye but 
later reports are more reassuring. Mr. Potter's many 
friends among the school people of Wisconsin hope 
for his complete and speedy recovery. 





Arthur L. Collar, for the last seven years a su- 
pervising teacher in Outagamie schools, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Supervising Teachers as- 
sociation at the annual meeting of more than 150 
supervisors at West Allis August 29. Other offi- 
cers of the association are Mary johnson, St. Croix 
county, vice president, and Lillian Anderson, Door 
county, secretary and treasurer. 





According to a report issued by E. G. Doudna, 
secretary of the Board of Normal Regents, the en- 
rollment of the State Teachers College shows an 
increase of 229 over last year. More than 5000 stu- 
dents are enrolled. They are divided as follows: 
Eau Claire, 377; La Crosse, 636; Milwaukee, 1027; 
Oshkosh, 609; Platteville, 345; River Falls, 451; 
Stevens Point, 380; Superior, 768; and Whitewater, 
415. 





The Problem—Project Guidebooks in Agriculture, 
Economics and Sociology, by H. C. Dornbush, She- 
boygan Falls, have attracted considerable attention in 
schools this fall. The books contain lessons on 
Rural Economics, Rural Sociology, Cattle, Plant Life, 
Soils and Drainage, Gardening, Fruit Growing, Corn 
and Silos, Forestry, Forage Crop, Weeds, Small 
Grains, Feeding Dairy Cattle, Dairying and Farm 
Management. 





Supt. C. Christenson of Marinette county has de- 
vised a new plan for one room teacher meetings this 
year. Small groups will be given an opportunity 
to observe another rural teacher at work as a part 
of the program. In each case the regular daily work 
will be conducted, followed by a short discussion 
period. A series of thirteen meetings has been 
arranged. 





CHARACTER IS HIGHER 
THAN INTELLECT — Emerson 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A Series of five books, for the fourth 
to eighth grades inclusive, 
designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by 
DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
Book I The Understanding Prince 
Grade IV 
Book II High and Far 
Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune 
Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest 
Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound 
Grade VIII 
Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 











Send for 
your Complete 
Catalog 


Everything for the School 


Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
36 S. Main Street 
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| Supplementary 
Readers on, are 
\ described, illus- 
| trated and 
, professionally 


for the 
\ graded in this 


Orange helpful little 


Booklet | Tie \ booklet 


Send 


\ “A list worth 
mai having’”’ 
The books described in the Orange Booklet have 
many commendable features. Each title is a new 
or recent publication. Mechanically they set a new 
standard. Their prices are within the reach of all. 


ONE OF THE NEW SERIES described 
and graded in the Orange Booklet. 
THE CHILD’S GARDEN OF CHARMING BOOKS 
A Child’s Garden of Verses Little Lame Prince 


Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Esop’s Fables Dog of Flanders 





Jackanapes 


Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, Jack the Giant Killer 


Illustrated in colors. Reinforced bindings. Price $0.52 each 
subject to the usual school discount 





THE JOHN C.WINSTON eal 


PS 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas 


San Francisco 


Cane 
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The eighth annual high school and community 
fair at Holmen last month was well attended. Six 
rural schools competed for a silver cup in content 
and arrangement of booth. Amsterdam Prairie school 
won first place and Maple Shade school second. 
Amsterdam Prairie also had a booth at the Western 
Wisconsin Teachers Association meeting at La Crosse. 


R. A. Evans reports that the new entertainment 
and lecture course in Oshkosh started auspiciously 
with the Scottish Musical Company in “‘Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night” on October 16. November 15 Nellie 
Taylor Ross will appear, February 27 Frederick M. 
Snyder, and March 19 Edna Mears, entertainer and 
reader. 





The first issue of “The School Quarterly,” pub- 
lished by the Green Lake County Normal School, 
C. J. Kreilkamp, principal, came to our desk early 
in the month. It is a clean-cut pamphlet, neatly 
printed and full of valuable information and inspira- 
tional material. It is a credit to the faculty, the 
school, and the county. 





The Blanchardville High school has a record en- 
rollment of 115 pupils. It also has a new prin- 
cipal, F. N. Muzzey, from Sargent, Nebraska, and 
two new teachers. 





Supt. E. M. MacInnis, Jefferson, will address a 
group at the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, Cleveland, in February, on the subject 
“The Training of Teachers; Basal and in Service.” 





Chicago 





The Child - Story Readers 


By Freeman-Storm-Johnson-French 


Primary Unit—Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers 


A Manual for Each Grade 
Supplementary materials to aid in vocabulary mastery, individualizing instruction, 
developing speed and comprehension 
Intermediate Grade Unit 
The readers for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades will be ready immediately. 


Without doubt this new series of readers is the textbook sensation of the year. They 
specifically define the necessary reading abilities and afford practice to develop 
these abilities. 


If you are interested, write the publishers. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


New York 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


New—Clean—Good Pilays—Songs—Stunts 
For Every Occasion 
. Get new book “Sing-Song Stunt Songs’”.. 
35 cents 

Free catalog from “The House That Helps” 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 
Franklin, Ohio also 922 S. Odgen, 
Denver, Colo. 





BEST PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENT 
MATERIAL 
Of all Publishers 
High School Plays and Contest Readings 
Teachers in Rural Schools, Grammar Grades, 
and Junior High Schools, will find our selec- 
tion of plays, pageants, dialogues, drills, 
recitations, ete., distinctly superior. Send 
for our hundred page catalogue! 

Plays & Readings Bureau 
Northwestern College of Speech Arts 
2600 Portland Avenue 
Minneapolis a Minnesota 





SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party anc Banquet Favors 
= (Balloons, confetti, hats. noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel “equip. Free lista, 
“‘How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.”’ 
Revised. Telle how to organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
60 sideshow stunts. Postpaid 25c. 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H.P. Sta. Des Moines, lowa 








BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
H. H. Hile, Manager 








Last May about 1500 pine seedlings were set out 
for forest growth by the Boy Scouts and school chil- 
dren of Horicon under direction of Forester Wilson 
and Supt. W. R. Bussewitz. The land was worth- 
less, hilly city property adjoining highway 28 be- 
tween Horicon and Mayville. The planting was a 
cooperative enterprise among the Izaak Walton 
League, the city, school, and the state forestry de- 
partment. 





Hazel Green High school’s enrollment has increased 
from 37 to 52 in the last three years. This year 
there are 26 boys and 26 girls. Both boys’ and 
girls’ physical education classes have been organ- 
ized, and 24 of the 26 boys are on the basketball 
squad. 





Sun Prairie’s new $125,000 school building will 
be completed by November 20. New equipment 
has been purchased. In the meantime school has 
been held in halls, churches, and lodge rooms. The 
high school has the largest freshman enrollment in 
its history—S2. 





The Milton Union High school agricultural fair, 
held at the school on October 25, was very success- 
ful. More than 1000 people attended. Eight rural 
schools entered exhibits, and 32 business men en- 
tered commercial exhibits. The fair was in charge 
of J. F. Wilkinson, director of vocational agricul- 
ture in the high school. 





Rosendale Union Free High school has added an 
extra teacher because of increased enrollment. H. E. 
Kelm is principal of the school. 











Personal Stationery 


























High grade, smooth clear white Bond with unusual fine writing surface. Has 
that much desired Crisp, Crackly “Feel” that recommends it to everyone as a very su- 
perior Quality Stationery. Sheet size 7% x 10%, Envelopes 7% x 4 inches to match. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED FREE 


On every sheet and envelope in Rich Deep Blue, typed in clear, tasty, Plate Gothic, 
up to 4 lines. Makes a stationery you will be delighted to use—Or an ideal gift with 


your friend’s name. 


EASTON PRINTING SERVICE 
Dept. J. E. 
423 West Main Street, Deerfield, Wisconsin 


Personal Stationery 


Printed with Your Name and Address 


100 Single Sheets $ 1 .10 
50 Envelopes 


(Five Day Service Guaranteed) 
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PARKER 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Established for 26 years. Conducted by experienced 
teachers. State licensed and operated. Wisconsin’s 
recognized clearing house for teachers and school 
boards. 


14 S. Carroll St. 


Literature Free 


Madison, Wisconsin 








record this year. 


October. 





THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
The placement of graduates of this institution maintained its excellent 
Most of the graduates were placed before commence- 
ment day. More than ninety percent were placed before the schools 
opened, and all, with a single exception, were employed before the first of 








UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 
EUROPE 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 


110 EAST 42™ ST. Yew York City 





All of the 101 teachers in Door county have 
joined the W. T. A. 





The town of Florence recently voted to build a 
gymnasium at a cost of $36,000. 





Appleton is working out a patrol system by which 
students will act as traffic officers and assist in pro- 
moting student safety. 





D. C. Heath and Company announce that Dr. 
Guy M. Whipple has joined its editorial staff and 
will give special attention to its publications for all 
grades below the high school. 





A box social was held at the Peninsula Center 
school, Bailey’s Harbor, October 18. The $33 yielded 
will be used to buy a new mailbox for the school 
and several sets of work type readers. 


(a 


Listed in the budget submitted to the West Allis 
school board is a request for funds to buy radios 
for every school so that students may have the bene- 
fit of educational programs that are broadcast. 





The Appleton Teachers Association is making a 
study of Codes of Ethics for teachers. City or county 
groups of teachers having codes are invited to send 
copies to J. R. Walsh, President of the Appleton 
Association. 





On October 24 the Appleton Teachers’ associa- 
tion held a banquet. There was music, and an ad- 
dress on “Literature and Life’ by Dr. Gordon J. 
Laing of the University of Chicago. Lew Sarett 
will come to Appleton January 24. 


The officers of the State Line Athletic Association 
for the ensuing year are: Carl T. Pfister, Brodhead, 
president; John C. McKenna, Juda, vice president; 
William Meikle, New Glarus, secretary; and C. L. 
Rich, Monticello, treasurer. 





Prof. E. B. Gordon of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Music is one of a group of nationally 
known music directors who form an advisory group 
for the series of music education concerts which the 
Radio Corporation is sponsoring. 


The Downing High school was placed on the list 
of accredited schools this summer by the University 
of Wisconsin. When school opened this fall the 
high school enrollment showed an increase of 36% 
over that of a year ago. 





The Door county teachers of rural schools enrolled 
100% in the Wisconsin Teachers Association. In 
the election, Walter Abrahamson, of the Wildwood 
school, was elected president; Kenneth Viste of the 
Plainview school, vice president; and Garlene Moore, 
of Sevastapol, secretary and treasurer. 





The Rosendale parent-teacher association is financ- 
ing a choral club which offers musical training to 
rural school children as well as to village children. 
The singers meet every Tuesday evening under a 
competent music supervisor. Two classes are con- 
ducted, an adult and a children’s class. 


Necrology 


Harry L. Miller, 55, founder and for 17 years 
principal of the Wisconsin High school, Madison, 
died October 13. He had been ill about three 
months. 


L. M. Compton, for 35 years superintendent of 
the government Indian school at Tomah, died Octo- 
ber 22, of malaria. 


Miss Rose E. Lawrence, for thirty-five years a 
teacher in the Milwaukee public schools, died Octo- 
ber 27. 

Erastus Howard Scott, founder and president of 
Scott, Foresman and Company, educational publish-: 
ers, died October 3. 
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The DEMOUNTABLE 


has again 
proven 
to be 





The Executive’s Typewriter 

The Demountable was selected as the 
official Typewriter by President Coolidge’s 
Personal Committee for use in the 1928 
Summer Capitol in Wisconsin. 

We want you to know the Demountable 
on the business leaders who are using it 

now 


Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—since 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 











Sewmuner 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 











Students’ 
Chemistry Desk 


A favorite 





The 


laboratories. 
gas and water pipes, with convenient outlets, 
are placed under the lower shelf and directly 


in many 


over the trough. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. 

For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic 
Science, and for use in Manual Training and 
Kindergarten Work, there is no Laboratory 
Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service 
and endurance. Write for information. 

Address all inquiries to the factory at 
Kewaunee, 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G i EXPERTS. 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Room 1611 
Offices in Principal Cities 

















COMPTON’S 


Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


for teacher and pupil 


MODERN 


Up-to-the-Minute for quick, easy 
reference. 10 large volumes- 

over 8000 unusual illustrations. 
Specially re-inforced binding. Com- 
piled and designed to meet modern 
pedagogic requirements. Compre- 
hensive subject outlines embodied 
in the latter half of volume 9 out- 
line every conceivable subject in 
theschool curriculum. Quick, easy 
reference insured by a full volume 

Fact Index. 


Makes Teaching Easier. Inspires 
Love of Learning. ‘*Picks up”’ the 
class when interest lags. 
BOOK STAND FREE—WHEN ORDERED 
IN THE NEW SPECIAL GREEN 
BINDING FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS 


Write for sample pages and prices 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 N. Dearborn St., Compton Bldg., Chicago 
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Just Published 


ca e 
Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 
LOWER GRADES MIDDLE GRADES HIGHER GRADES 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each 
book, each grade, and each topic. 


II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual 
computing business world. 


III. Clear cut explanations. 
IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching devices. 


V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














Give 
Personal Stationery 


Printed Personal Stationery 
ee: | AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 

Printed with Any Name and Address 

100 Single Sheets $ 1 .10 


50 Envelopes 
Post Paid 


(Five Day Service Guaranteed) 





























High grade, smooth clear white Bond with unusual fine writing surface. Has 
that much desired Crisp, Crackly “Feel” that recommends it to everyone as a very su- 
perior Quality Stationery. Sheet size 7% x 10%, Envelopes 7% x 4 inches to match. 


ANY NAME AND ADDRESS PRINTED HERE 


On every sheet and envelope in Rich Deep Blue, typed in clear, tasty, Plate Gothic, 
up to 4 lines. Makes a stationery you will be delighted to use—Or an ideal Christmas 
gift with your friend’s name. 


EASTON PRINTING SERVICE 
Dept. J. E. 
423 West Main Street, Deerfield, Wisconsin 
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